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PREFACE 


‘hat mot some ad il par of erature, with 
so soc ibouro he mame), end hs Hee 
{nc f the understanding" 


‘There are two ways of studying the historiography of linguistics; 
ther you stress the continuity of the history of linguistics and bring 
‘out the essential similarities between geographically and chronologi- 
cally diverse approaches to the study of speech, oF you treat every 
‘approach as an individual and unique phenomenon without bothering 
‘with parallels The former method was used by Chomsky in his 
“Cartesian linguistics’, and it brought him a lot of criticism from both 
historians and linguist. The latter, more or less philological, form 
fof the historiography of linguistics scemed to have gone out of use, 
but there appears to be a revival in recent times: congresses, colls- 
tions of studies, a special journal Within this new wave of interest 
inthe history of linguistics Arabic linguistics does not seem to have 
received its full share, neither from general linguists, nor from Ara- 
bists;* i is rather frustrating to read that ‘curiously enough, the 
‘Arabs seem to have contributed nothing to the study of language 
‘comparable to the additions and improvements they made in mathe- 


—T Rake Lawton ong rama, London, 762; ed, An, 1967, 
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atic, astronomy, physics, medicine, and natural history.* The history 
fof classical grammar is treated somewhat bette, although not much * 

‘The special problem of the relationship between Greek and Arabic 
linguistic thinking is almost completely disregarded: reference is made 
almost solely to the supposed similarities between Aristotclian logic 
‘and Arabic grammar. The theory that Aristotle provided the Arabic 
‘grammarians with some basic notions concerning speech and the study 
of speech has been advanced before, especially in the past century, 
‘nd it met then as now with the seemingly unrefutable objection that 
the origin of Arabic linguistics lies before the introduction of Greek 
‘writing into the Arabic world. Our thesis is that Greek logic (not just 
Peripatetic, but Stoic logic as well) did play a considerable role in the 
history of Arabic linguistic thinking, but only at a later time, during 
the Sth/Srd and the 10th/4th centuries, when the center of Arabic 
linguistics had been transferred to Baghdad. The bepinnings of Arabic 
terammar, on the other hand, are characterized by the direct, personal 
fontact with living Greck education and grammar in the recently 
‘conquered Hellenistic countries.” 

‘We hold that in this early period many clement of linguistic theory, 
specially in the field of paradigms and terminology, were borrowed 
from Greek by those Artbic scholars who started to describe their 
‘own language sclentfcally.® When we use here the word “boreowing’ 
(or sometimes calque) we use the technical apparatus of the study 
‘of ‘christianisms’ in Greek and Latin. The study of borrowings has 
reached such a level in this field that it may have a special methodo- 
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‘sages of Arabic grammar. Chapter T gives a brief sketch of the 
historical context of the process of Greek influence on Arabic 
‘grammar. The next three chapters deal with the various Greek ele- 
‘ments we have found within this first stage: in the field of sound, 
articulation, and meaning (chapter 1); in the theory of the parts of 
‘speech, declension, verbal tenses, and so on (chapter 111); in the 
methodology of grammer, ie., in the system of norms of linguistic 
method (chapter IV). Chapter 'V deals with the position of the two 
schools of Basra and K.fa inthe history of Arabic linguistics, 

‘Chapter VI and VII are concerned with a later stage, when Greek 
‘writings had begun to play a more indirect role, through their 
‘translations into Arabic: their influence was felt not only in grammar, 
‘but als in logic and philosophy. In chapter VI we sketch the histori= 
cal context; then we examine in detail the logical arguments used in 
‘grammatical literature, in so far as they can be traced back to Greek 
influence (chapter VI). Chapter VIII discusses the role of the Mu'ta- 
Zila, an important sect in the history of Muslim theology. The 
Mutazilites are characterized by their liberal use of Greek dialectic 
methods in defense of their theological dogmas, the most important 
‘of which was rigorous monotheism. They should not be regarded as 
‘8 group of frcethinking liberals, on the contrary, when their point 
‘of view gained official support under the “Abbisid caliphs from 
833/218 till 850/236, they took a very intolerant stance on contrary 
‘opinions.® They are interesting for our purpose mainly because of 
their use of logical methods, and their particular views on speech 
and thinking. In chapter IX we discuss the theories concerning the 
‘origin of speech, a comparatively recent topic in Arabic linguistics. In 
chapter X, we examine the role of Stoic linguistics, especially in the 
theory of meaning. 

‘Originally, the essential part ofthis dissertation was a translation of 
the work of a tenth century grammarian of Baghdad, namely the 
‘dah ft “lal anna (Explanation of grammatical norms) by Aba 
“1-Qasim “Abd ar-Rabman ibn Isbiq az-Zaggagi '! We have abandoned 
this plan, but its traces are still discernible throughout our disserta- 
tion in the form of the many quotations from the Tddh, which turned 
‘ut to be a very useful work on Arabic linguistics, not because of 
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the originality of the author, but hecause of his personal acquain- 
tance with most of the important Baghdadian grammarias."* Often 
‘we have not been able to trace a particular point of linguistic doctrine 
‘back to its first occurence; in these cases we have contented ourselves 
with quotations from the Zdah, or we have had to rely on even later 
authority, more than once as lat as Suyiff, a fifteenth century com- 
pilet, who wrote his Muzhir by quoting extensively from all sorts 
‘of grammatical and lexicographical writings. The necessity of com- 
bining the two disciplines of Clasical and Arabic studies caused 
some rather long discussions: we tried to make the context compre- 
hensible for both disciplines, but we fully understand that the digres- 
sions are often tediously self-evident to the specialist in either field. 

In translating Arabic and Greek terminology we have generally used 
current English equivalents, not as a matter of principle, but in order 
to make the discussion somewhat more readable; a few exceptions to 
{his custom are mentioned in the following note."® Details about the 
abbreviations used in references and quotations are given in the bibliow 
{raphy atthe end of the book. 

In my view itis difficult, given the present condition of our sources, 
to determine beyond any reasonable doubé the extent of Greek influence 
in Arabic grammar, as far as the scientific beginnings of Arabic 
‘grammar are concerned-—for later periods we have the translations of 
the Corpus Arisotelicum as a textual basis at our disposal. At most 
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‘wecan show the probability ofa connection between Arabic and Greek 
linguistic thinking. 1 am fully aware of the fact that details of my 
‘explanation of the phenomena and terminology of Arabic grammar, 
‘which form the basis of my argumentation, are perhaps consistent 
‘with alternative explanations. I have, however, tried 10 define the 
historical context within which I place my explanations, and this, 
belive, justifies my bringing together these arguments and regarding 
them as sufficient support for my case, even though I am also 
aware of the high risk of a vicious circle: starting from the assump- 
tion that there was contact between Greek and Arabic grammar, 
| was, of course, continuously tempted to regard something as prot 
precisely because of my orginal thesis. Ihave taken this line of research, 
because up till now there has been hardly any serious attempt to put 
together materials from later Greck grammar and Arabic linguistic 
thinking. I have tried to collect these materials and to compare them, 
‘even ifthe comparison seemed sometimes far-fetched or tival, Perhaps 
‘these materials will be useful, even if the original thesis should have 
10 be modified, 

Historiography of linguistics is « dangerous field of research, in 
which anachronistic thinking is very tempting. I have, however, re- 
{rained from any commentary on similarities und parallels between 
‘Arabic linguistic theory and contemporary linguistics, and only tried 
to present the facts as 1 saw them, without subscribing either to a 
relativist of an evolutionist point of view. The historiography of 
inguistics has not yet begun, or rather, has not yet proceeded beyond 
‘a first exploration of the facts, What we need now is a methodology, 
‘and a critical reflection onthe historical growth of linguistics, We may 
‘expect that inthis sense the historiography of linguistics wil contribute, 
‘not so much to the solution ofthe problems of our discipline, as to the 
formulation ofthe relevant questions. 





NR The sbbreviations A and G refer to the original txt included on 
‘pp BAT The former abbreviation indicates am Arabic ext, the later a 
‘Gresko. 





‘CHAPTER ONE 


‘THE FIRST CONTACT WITH GREEK GRAMMAR 


Th see i ale in Grek format, ad in Arabic 
me 


I is nowadays generally agreed that learned Arabs in good many 
branches of science were influenced by their Greek predecessors but @ 
restriction is made for the socalled pure Arabic sciences, such as the 
science of tradition and linguistics. This vew is partly based on the 
‘Arabic tradition: a good example of the traditional account of the 
history of linguistics is the one given by Tbn. Yakddn, who explains 
‘now the science of linguistics was born from the nocessity to prevent 
the corruption ofthe Arabic language.* Our intention js to show that 
‘claim for Greek influence may be made for Arabic linguistics as 
well, and that, as 2 matter of fact, this influence followed the same 
course in linguistics as for instance in the field of logic and philo- 
‘soph. This means that we have to distinguish between a direct and 
‘an indirect way of transmission, the fist one of which was earlier 
than the second. Inthe fist place we must direct our attention to the 
‘origin of Arabic linguistics in order to demonstrate which elements in 
this phase were the result of direct contact between Arabic gramma- 
rans and Hellenistic culture in many of the conquered territories; 
fn the second, we must show how later developments may be explained 
by the growing influence of Arabic translations of the works of 
Asistotle and bis commentators. 

'All over the eastern Hellenistic world, in every place of any cultural 
standing, the Greek language was being used, al first as a sort of 
Tingua franca forthe cultured people—the lower strata of the commu- 
nity continued to speak Aramaic dialects (eg. Syriae) or Coptio—? 
‘but soon there arose independent cultural centres, the importance of 
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which grew as the power of Greece itself declined. Alexandria in 
Egypt and Antioch in Syria were among the most important ones,* 
but in a later period the number of cities with their own universities 
and educational systems increased, partly as a result of the compet- 
tion between the various Christian sects, for instance in the Nestorian 
East Edessa and Nisbis,* and late, in the Persian empire, the famous 
School of Gundi-Sapar near Kay « refuge for scholars of other woi- 
vetsites who had had to flee because oftheir heretical opinions. The 
Persian emperor Klosroes AnuSirvin (d. $87 A.D.) gave shelter at his 
‘out 10 those philosophers who were without a job after Justinian had 
closed the Athenian academy (in 529 A.D.) among them even the 
‘reat Simplikios!® In these centres of culture and science, Greek 
Philosophy was studied and Greek writings were translated into Syriac 
and Persian” It was in this region, near Gundi-Sapdr, and notin the 

ighbourhood of the Umayyad court at Damascus, that the first 
signs of Greek influence appeared. The first juridical speculations,* 
and the nature of the fist Mu'tailite debates about the ereation of the 
Qur'in, the problem of free wil, and the doctrine concerning. the 
attributes of Ali: all these issues bear witness 0 the contact 
‘between the two cultures in various fields, before the ‘offiial” trans 
lation of Greok writings. Muslims and Christians were forced t0 live 
together, and s0, inevitably, Greck knowledge was communicated 10 
the Eas before the indirect transmission begas.!® We will try 10 
show that this fist contact played a considerable role in the feld of 
logic and linguistics. 
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“The Hellenistic universities not only gave courses in Greek philo- 
sophy, but also in the Greek language, which as the most important 
instrument and medium of teaching, constituted a compulsory subject 
for every student of philosophy.!* For a long time the language of 
education remained Greek, but in the East Syriac gradually took its 
place. At the end of the 4th century a Spanish nun Egeria, who 
‘made a pelgrimage to the Holy Land, observed that only part of the 
population spoke both Greck and Syriac, the rest spoke only one of 
the two languages."? Bilingualism was probably restricted to the upper 
classes, but sometimes even a bishop only began to study Greek at an 
‘advanced age.!? Greek exereised an enormous influence upon Syriac 
many loanwords, the system of the vowel-sgns,"* even the literary 
siyle—, but Syriac remained in use as the language of the lower 
classes. After the invasion of the Arabs, it became more important as 
the intermediary language between Greek and Arabic: translations 
‘were made first from Greek into Syrite, and then from Syriac into 
‘Arabic. This shows that the study of Greck did not disappear; on 
the contrary, i became more important than ever to have at one’s 
<isposal trained translators who could provide the students with trans- 
lations of Greck philosophical writings."® In Egypt, although even 
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people; at the Alexandrian university, medical curses were always 
siven in Greek. 

Its significant that Greek materials remained available. Until the 
reign ofthe caliph “Abd al-Malik (685/66-705/87) Greek remained the 
language ofthe administration and the tax-repster (awa) ia Damas- 
cus.” As late asthe 10th/sth century we find the historian Hamua 
a Ifa (4, 961/350) using directly Grek historical materials con- 
‘ering the Byzantine emperors with the help of a Greck-speaking 
servant atthe court in Isfthin."* But, of course, it cannot be denied 
that Greek rapidly los its significance as a medium of commonia- 
tion, and that the number of commentaries on the works of Aristotle 
in Greck decreased. 

All the same, there were sil people who had studied Greck 
‘ccording othe rules of Greck grammatical tradition, which had been 
formulated by many authors, bepinning with Dionysos Thrax (+ 170 
90 B.C). At that time, Greek grammatical tradition was actually 
the only source of grammatical knowledge and study. The Téchn? of 
Dionysios Thrax was translated at an early date into Syriac, according 
to the Nestorian tradition by Joseph of Ahwiz, who died before 
580 A.D.” Quite fundamental was the work of Jacob of Edessa, who 
seems to have had a isting influence on later generations of Syrian 
‘rammarians.*° Some ofthese Syrian scholars studied Greek in Alex- 
Andria, for instance Sergios of Ref‘uind (d, 536 A.D), who wrote a 
‘commentary on Aristotle's Categorie, and a treatise about the parts 
of speech," and also the aforementioned Joseph of Ahwaz and Jacob 
of Edessa, We may, therefore, safely assume that there were translators 
with a good or reasonable knowledge of the Greek language far into 
‘Arabic times? We may also assume that, unwittingly, the work of 
these translators and their methods were dominated by Greek linguistic 
methods, terminology, and categories. Thanks to these translators, 2 
tradition was built up during a period ofa few centuries, which served 
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1s the foundation for the development of Arabic grammar. The story 
of the first Syriac translations of Greck writings has already been 
told several times, and we refer to the accounts by Baumstark and 
others 

Returning to the origins of Arabic linguistics we may summarize 
them as follows. The different accounts about the fist Busrian gram- 
‘marian, Ab Aswad ad-Du'all (4. 688/69"), emphasize that his 
‘primary intention in “inventing the art of grammar’ was to prevent 
the corruption of the Arabic language in the mouths of the illiterate 
‘and the neophytes, especialy, of course, where the text of the 
(Qur'in was at stake ** 

‘A careful study ofthe sources reveals that, whatever the differences 
ray bein detail, they always connect the names of ad-Dy’all and of 
‘the fourth caliph “All iba ADI Talib (4. 660/40) with the wag an-wahw.2* 
‘We do belive, therefore, thatthe tradition should be given credit, at 
Jeast in the main point, namely that grammar was invented in order 
to save the Qur'dn from corruption. Wild's objection that there are 
hardly any quotations from the Qur'in in the oldest lexicographical 
work, the Kitab alain, and that grammarians were not regarded a8 
particalarly religious scholars, isnot valid, since it is based on later 
data.** Moreover, the development of lexicography should not be 
connected with the development of grammar. It is only natural for 
the early lexicographers to be interested more in rare words from 
classical poetry than in the comparatively normal vocabulary of the 
‘Quen. The most important argument in favour of ad-Du'al's activi- 
ties is the unanimity of the sources about the fact that he was inspired 
by the necessity to correct the various versions of the Qur'dn and to 
put a stop to the corruption of speech. As a matter of fat, itis typical 
‘of almost every grammar to be used originally as a means to preserve 
‘ancient oF sacred literature, for instance, the Homeric epic in Greece, 
the Vedas in India, the sagas in Icelandic literature, and the Confucian 
texts in China?” The reason is, of cours, that as the traditional texts 
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femained the same, and the colloquial language gradually changed, 
the danger arose of misunderstanding the (sared) meaning of the old 
texts, 

‘The corruption of speech in ad-Du'al's time consisted mostly in 2 
confusion of the caseendings. This explains why we find Abd "-Aswad 
mainly concerned with two problems: in the first place punctuation 
tnd the ereation of a vowel-orthography—which he borrowed from 
the Syriac seipt—;?* and in the second place the study of the /, 
{he maf at, and the mudi dati (or the raf, the maxb, and the gar), 
i.e, the caseendings.”* The ‘discovery’ of be cases may well have 
originated with ad-Du'all; the terminology was probably interpolated 
by later grammarians, who applied the grammatical terms of their 
‘own time to ad-Du'al, 

‘As for 'AII's role: he is stid to have instructed AbG ‘LAswad as 
follows: ‘Language is noun and verb and particle; noun is what 
ives information about the nominatum:; verb is that by which infor- 
mation is given; particle is what comes to a meaning’. We do not 
know if there is any truth at all in this tradition; maybe we should 
ascribe it to SFite partisanship, as Naldeke does, with the traditions 
bout “AN having been the first to collect fragments of the Que’Ba.” 
We certainly do not know whether this story may be connected with 
Greek influence—not even when we find “All using at least one Greek 
word, namely the word qin (Le,, Greek alin, ‘good, ia normal 
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‘conversation. If we were able to go further back into the history of 
‘Arabic linguistics, and if we had reliable information about the way 
grammar was taught previously to al-Yall (2. 791/175) and Sibawaihi 
{793/17 we could perhaps extend our conclusions concerning 
Greek inlucace to the first period of Arabic Hingustics. but given 
the preset state of knowledge this is impossible. 

‘About the ptiod fllowing on Abi ‘-Aswad’s activites information 
fs slmost completely absent, except fora few names of authors and 
ties of books, but at the time of al-Yall and Sibawaii, about a 
centry afer ABO "FAswad, we find an Arabic grammar that has 
reached a high stage of perfection. Nothing is left of a-Uall's own 
‘writings: the Kidd aan, the fst lexcographical work of Arabic 
Ierature, was certainly not compiled by him alone, although he seems 
to have invented the system of arranging the radicals and the phonetic 
principles underlying this arrangement. His phonetic theories are 
Frobably doc to Indian influence, and maybe we must also reckon 
with Syrian influence. Yall’ grammatical writings are fost, but 
Sccording to Reuichel the grammatical system which is found in 
Sibawaih's Kit sto a substantial degree Wall's." It docs not seem 
very probable @ prior! that this balanced system with is advanced 
terminology shouldbe the result ofa natural development in the course 
of less than one century. It has been objected that Sibawalhi ved too 
‘arly to have undergone the influence of the translations of Greek 
veritings; this is even more the case with al-Yall, Bu, true though i 
is, this argument cannot be wed in favour of the independence of 
‘Arabic grammar, since there is another factor to be reckoned with 
Everything point to the fact uhat thes fis eal grammarians did not 
have anything to do withthe Aristotelian logic of spcch, but with 
the living practice of grammar which existed all over the Near East 

‘We do not agree with Madkour's statement that “es grands fonda- 
teursab-Khall et Sibawayh viaien au mille du mouvement traduc 
teur de Mslam’* which is contradicted even by Madkours own 
account of the history of the tansations: be situates thir apogce 
at the cad of the Sth/2nd and the Sth/Srd century.?* Besides, his 
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comparison of the grammatical gis with the logical syllogism is 
certainly wrong.” and the argument based on the division into three 
parts of speech, ism, fl, and harf as compared with Aristote’s 
Iripartton in the De dnterpretatine is not decisive at all.™* In our 
view, Arabic grammar was indeed influenced by Greek logic, but this 
influence took place at a much ater date, when Baghdad had become 
the centre of Arabie culture 

When Merx in his Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros tried to 
prove the dependence of Arabic grammar on Greck logic, he wsed 





1, the notion of declension and the term Fra 
2. the division of words into three parts of speech 
3 the distinction of two genders 

4, the distinction of three tenses 

5. the notion of zarf (hal or temporal adverb) 

6, the notion of hal, 


We believe that these arguments do not prove the influence of Greek. 
Joie, but contact with Greek grammar. The fist two arguments will 
‘oe discussed in the second chapter, as well as the fourth argument. 
‘The third argument is trivial. The case of the term arf, which is 
traced back to Aristotle's angeon (vessel, jar), i stronger, and it does 
rot seem ponsible to refute its value as an argument for the influence 
‘of loge on the bepinnings of Arabic grammar. Stl, the combination 
fof time and place, which underlies Merx’ identification of the two 
terms, isnot typical of Aristotle alone, since it may also be found 
Stoie theories, and is present in a Latin work about grammar.*? It 
is therefore not too unlikely that somehow the word angeion came 10 
‘be used in Greek grammar with the technical meaning of ‘temporal 
fof local adverb (which envelops as it were the action taking place in 
it just like a vessel does), which is the meaning of the Arabic word 
arf, though not the meaning of the Aristotelian angelon, which 
‘means ‘temporal or local circumstance’. Nevertheless, 
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Inypothetical, and the fact remains that nothing much can be argued 
against Merx’ identification, As for hil, usually defined as ‘condition, 
appearance of the active and the passive person’** this is compared 
by Merx to the Aéxeis kal dathésis, which in Aristotelian technical 
language mean “permanent and temporary qualities and states’. But 
fon the other hand, Merx himself tells us that the Arabic fl! corre- 
sponds to dithesit alone, so that the distinction between perma 
‘pent and temporary qualities has disappeared. Besides, fa! has been 
connected by others with the Stoic ps édhon, one of the four Stoic 
categories“? There is also the possibility that the Arabic use of the 
‘word corresponds to the use of didhesis in Greek grammar, which 
fot only means ‘verbal voice’, as Merx asserts? but is also used for 
the verbal mood, ie, for the expression of a mental condition (psuchiké 
ddthesis)** 

‘Our theory advocating a direct contact between Arabic gramma- 
rians and Greek scholars, possibly with the Syrians as intermediaries, 
{is further confirmed by the history of Stoic influence on Islamic logic, 
theology, and philosophy. Most scholars assume a so-called voie 
difuse 0 be responsible for those similarities between the two doc- 
‘ines which cannot be explained by influence through translations of 
Greck writings“? This voie difuse consisted in direct contact with 
‘the cultural centres of Hellenism, and especially with the monasteries 
‘and learned clegy.** This contact had been established even before 
the beginning of Islam, by those Arab tribes that had been chris- 
tianized, and it was maintained on a much larger scale after the 
‘conquest of Eaypt, Syria, and the other Hellenistic territories where 
“Muslims and Christians had to live together in the same cites. We 
‘should keep in mind that the clergy were generally in charge of 
passing on and teaching literature and the sciences, and that they 
‘were trained in such disciplines as grammar and rhetoric. A typical 
‘use is that of Jacob of Edessa, who asks whether it is allowed for a 
(Christian presbyter to teach Muslim children.** In late times, these 
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Christians came to Damascus and Baghdad, where they sometimes 
‘obtained high functions in the administration and in education.“* 

‘Not only the Christian clergy were active in this process: we must also 
reckon with the professional translators, who had to have a profes- 
sional interest in grammatical matters. Halll has been mentioned as 
fone of the teachers of the most important of all translators, Hunain 
ibn Ishaq, but this is contradicted by chronology: al-Walll died at 
‘the latest in 791/175, whereas Hunain lived till $73/260 or $76/263.** 
Nevertheless, Hunain had predecessors and other teachers, from wom 
he received his knowledge of Greek grammar.** One ofthe first trans 
lators was the Byzantine Roman Yaby& iba Bitrig, who lived during 
the reign ofthe caliph alManydr (7S4/137-77S/159)-* This means that 
Arabic linguists were or could have been acquainted with methods 
and rules of Greek grammar well before the times of, say, al Mizini 
(863/249, the teacher of al-Mubarrad (4, 898/285). These methods 
‘were totally diferent from the logical theories of Aristotle, which were 
to have a considerable influence through the commentaries of Ammo- 
nios, Porphyrios, and others. In order to prove this difference we shall 
hhave 10 show that there is fundamental difference between linguistic 
activity in the period of alYalit and Sibawaibi, and that of later 
linguists, who were concentrated mostly in Baghdad. Then we shall 
hhave to prove that this difference may be explained in terms of a 
diferent foreign background, and that those foreign elements which 
‘may be found in the work of Sibawaihi and other early grammarians 
should be attributed to direct contact with living grammar, whereas 
later authors in the Baghdadian period underwent the influence of 
translated Greck writings. 

‘An interest in grammar was to men lke Sibawaii and his immediate 
predecessors and successors not theoretical, but only a means to a 
single goal, substantially the same one as Abd "Aswad had had, 
namely to create some order in the immense material of the Arabic 
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language. This they tried to achieve by means of a few fundamental 
‘notions, which very oflen were not defined at all, or defined in a 
‘descriptive way. The basis oftheir theory of language was the natural 
instinct 2s to the correctness of speech, which the pute Arabs were 
‘sumed to posess.** Many terms were used in a non-technical way, 
{or instance the term iam (noun).** The notion ‘verb’ was described in the 
following way: “As for the verbs, they are patterns taken from the 
‘expression ofthe events of nouns, and they are constructed to (signify) 
what is past and what is to come and what is being without inter- 
ruption’.* This is not to be taken as a definition, for instance, 
abi ems to do—"* but a a simple reminder of the fact that 
‘verbs are derived from the masdars, and that they occur in various 
fooms which are expressive of tense; in other words, it is not a 
definition of the essence of the verb—such as we find with later 
‘grammarians—, but a description of something that happens in speech. 
‘Non-technical terms are found for instance in the chapters about 
the passive and about the various forms of transitivity." Sibawaih's 
Kab could be called a. diwdn of all the curiosities and nawadir of 
the Arabic language, but as such it operates on a very high and 
‘accomplished level, rarely attained by later grammarians. I is difficult 
{imagine that in the fifty or ssty years following Abd T’Aswad’s first 
endeavours, Arabic grammar could all on its own have assumed such 
large proportions without any foreign influence, The absence of Aristo- 
telian influence should not be interpreted as an argument for the 
thesis that grammar was a purely Arabic science untainted by any 
{foreign elements, nor isi surprising that there is no clear evidence 
‘of foreign influence, as long as we take the view that che first 
contacts with the Grock world were direct, as it were ‘unofficial’ 
‘contacts with the living instruction of grammar at the Hellenistic 
schools and universities. 

In the following three chapters we will discuss some elements in 
Arabic grammar which we believe to have been coined on Greek 
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cxamples; these elements are: the terminology of articulated sound 
and of phonetic change; the term faraka (vowel): the definitions of 
‘noun and verb; the paradigms for noun and verb; the theory of the 
paris of speech; the notion rrdb; the verbal tenses: the theories 
‘concerning the infinitive; the oneept of transitivity; the system of the 
‘ual anna. We wish to make clear fom the start that we do not 
agree wth Weil's methodological remarks about the borrowing of 
systems or doctrines. Wei8 vigorously opposes the thesis of Greck 
(and even Latin) influence on Arabic grammar, and states that it it 
‘methodologically wrong to look atone isolated term, singe every tem 
‘spar of «complicated system, without which it meaningless” One 
must, of course, concede that his opinion arcs from the laudable 
wish to prevent wil! conjectures, but his appeal tothe psychological 
improbability ofthe borrowing of single elements out of ther context 
is contradicted by modern studies, notably by Barwick’ statis con- 
cerning the relationship between Greck and Latin grammar. We fialy 
believe that one of the characteristics of grammatical systems is that 
‘ach element tends to lead is owe ile outside the original framework. 
‘This indeed, the eauseof such misunderstandings as aose—and still 
arise—in grammatical problems. We do ngre, ofcourse, with Weil 
that one should not postulate a dependence on Grek sources without 
sulicent proof 

“The current opinion about the dependency of Arabic grammar on 
Greek examples is expressed by Flesch in the following words: ‘Des 
influences greeques sont A sigaler: la spéculation grammaticale arabe 
A emprunté des concepts iniiaus & la science sreeue, now pes ila 
grammaire grecqu, mais & a logique aristoidicieme’ and: “Ceci 
‘chit beaucoup Vinflnce grecque; munis de ces concep initiaux 
aristotlcens, que la simple ambiance a pu leur fourir, ls gram- 
tmairiens arabes ont travailé avec leur mentaité arabe; a description 
des catégoricn grammatials ext arabe; Tagencement en un systzne 
est arabe, si bien qu'on peut dire que, de toutes ls sienoes isla- 
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‘miques, la grammaire est peut-ttre calle quia le moins subi di 
Fucnces extrieures ees reste la plus purement arabe’.** 

Tn the following chapters we shall try to show that there is more 
than one reason 10 reject, or at least to modify this theory, namely 
that all traces of Greck influence which may be detected in Arabic 

should be attributed 10 Greek logic. It appears that the 
Influence of logic was at first almost non-existent, or only Mtered 
through to a small degree along the vole die, i. via direct contact 
between translators and grammarians, whereas the real influence was 
caereised by Hellenistic educational institutes with their long-standing 
tradition of grammar-teaching. Sometimes, Syriac grammar must have 
‘acted as intermediary. Logic became important as Greek philosophi- 
‘al writings were gradually translated from Greek into Arabic, mostly 
indirectly via Syriac. Its influence came to be felt in linguistics with 
the rise of the so-called “philosophical schoo’, which has long been 
regarded as a special group of philosophically minded scholars who 
‘wore also interested in grammar and language,”* but which we believe 
to have been nothing more than the development of linguistics ater 
the introduction of logic into the Arabic world under the influence of 
the Mu'tazila.® The rise of this “philosophical schoo!’ coincides with 
the transference of the centre of linguistics from Basra and Kaa to 

Baghdad. As for the first period of Arabic linguistics, the chronology 
of the translational activities compels us to reject any appreciable 
inlucace of logie before, for example, Hunain ibn Isbig, This opinion 
‘i confirmed by the study of those linguistic elements which may be 
traced back to Greek grammar. Viewed in this ight, the problem of 
the sudden appearance of a complete model of grammar with al-Halil 
‘and Sibawaihi ceases to be a problem: the Arabian conquest of the 
‘culturally superior civilization that was Hellenism, the geographical 
location of Basra and Kafa near Hellenistic centres of education, the 
fact that there were many bilingual people, and the presence of some 
striking similarities between Greek and Arabic grammar, these sre the 
‘main points of our evidence forthe thesis of a direct contact between 
the first representatives of a new method of describing language and 
the last representatives of the old 

Tn two articles, Les origines de la granmaie arabe and An Arab 
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‘grammarian of the eighth century A.D.** MG. Carter attacks the 
what he calls—shse helléniste. In our view his theory that Arabic 
sgrammarians were influenced by Arabic theories and methods of law 
fs not as incompatible with our theory as one would think at first 
sight 

Carter believes thet every form of linguistic study preceding Siba- 
waihi-—ie., the period of orthographical innovations, and the period 
‘of the group of nabwiyyina (les gens concernés par la fagon de 
parker)??—had been the work of amateurs. Sibawaihi was the fist 
real grammarian, In his Kitab he brilliantly undertook to assemble the 
linguistic facts, which form part of a social system, into a juridially 
‘organized corpus. His purpose was the description of linguistic beha- 
viour, & normative grammar of the kind that was customary with 
later grammarians. At the time of Sibawaihi's activities there existed 
‘an abstract legal system set up by Islamic lawyers in order to analyse 
laws and traditions: this proves that Stbawaihi did not need any 
abstract Greco-Hellenistic theory for his grammatical system, 

‘Sibawaii had at his disposal two sets of terms." In the first place 
the used a series of already existing terms for the categories and 
phenomena of the Arabic language. These terms may or may not 
have been modelled on Greek examples. In the second place he used 
44 set of operationalfunetional terms, which are borrowed from the 
‘egal system, 

Carter adauces four important terminological arguments 

1. the use of moral criteria in grammar (hasan, ‘good; gabib, 

ead 

2. the gids is a juridical method®* 

5. the terminology of maudr ete. s derived from the study of law 

4 ‘terms have a juridical connotation (e.g, 

Sar, “condition; "fwad, ‘compensation’)®” 

Furthermore he points out that there were many contacts between 

lawyers and grammarians Sibawaibi himself had started his educa- 
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tion as a student of tw, and lawyers often needed the help of 
‘grammarians for the explanation of linguistic subtleties in legal texts. 
‘Carter concludes that if it can be proved that the science of law 
fumished the examples for Sibawaih's theory of speech, the Greek 
hnypothesis has lost its raison «re. In his view the Greek hypothesis 
js @ prior! improbable because of the complete silence in Arabic 
sources conceming any dependency on Greck examples. What is 
smote, Greck grammar is of a completely different character. 

‘Carters observations concerning the relations between grammar and 
law in the Islamic world are certainly very plausible, but they do not 
rule out Greek influence. We agree with Carter that borrowing gram- 
‘matical terms does not imply a total dependency; Arabic grammar 
is a linguistic system in its own rights. Our point is that the early 
Arabic grammarians borrowed several elements from Greek grammar 
in order to build their own system. The argument e silent is very 
strong, indeed, but presumably religious reasons as well as patriotic 
feelings played a role in this respect, and we can certainly appreciate 
that grammarians were more sensitive about the purely Arabic origin 
of their discipline than physicians or philosophers. 

Apparently Carter agrees with this point of view when he says 
bout the fundamental notions of Arabic grammar Sibawaih's first 
st of terms—: ‘certains de oes termes peuvent avoir une éventuelle 
corigine greeque’, but he adds that ‘méme dans le cas peu probable 
‘1 on pourrait trouver la trace de tous ces termes dans le grec ils 
représentent quand méme un groupe fort restreint par rapport 
ensemble de la terminologie da Kiuab.** We do not assert that 
Arabic linguistic thinking was a copy of Greek grammar, but we do 
believe thatthe instruction of Greek grammar was the model and the 
starting point for Arabic grammar. It is generally difficult to trace 
‘exactly the way transmission took place, but there is an unmistakable 





the introduction of the Corpus Aristotelicum into the Islamic world: 
the second wave is concered much more with linguistic method and 
linguistic philosophy than the technical aspects of grammar, 
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AS for Carter's terminological arguments: 

ad Lt is true that ia describing linguistic fats Shaw wes terms 
that are also used for moral categories; there may be @ connec. 
tion withthe study of law, but we must alo point out that inthe 
Hellenistic and Byzantine periods there were many treaties about 
the areal kat kaki tes Usveds (virtues and vies of specch), 
bout correct and incorrect speech. These treatises had been aa 
integral prt of the Stoic tédna, and through the 1échnat they 
‘were introduced into rbetoical education ”” 

4d 2:The origin of the linguistic method called gis may well ie in 
Juridical practice. We shall try to demonstrate the connection 
between the set of four criteria of scenic analysis inthe Islamic 
world on the one hand, and on the other hand the method of the 
empiricist physicians in the Greek work” Whether grammar 
obitined its kind of gids through law, or through snother disc 
Pline, or even independently, is not very relevant. All the same, 
there's the mater of chronology: according to Schacht a SFT 
‘was the fst to coy the juridical si, so that the question aries 
‘whether such a system could already have existed at the time of 
Sibavaihi We would euher favour a dependency on medical 
studies in thi respect, 

4d 3:The terminology of maw/F ete”? We agree with Carter that this 
set of terms i a geauine Islamic invention, but we do not know 
‘whether is grammatical application is realy derived roo the legal 
system 

‘ad ACCarier’s assertion that such terms as Jar (condition), “bead (com- 
Pensation), hada (replacement). badd (defiition), uso (arg 
ment), niyya(intention)~—we might add the important term gaz? 
(equital, recompense; in gramenae: the proass ofa conditional 

a juridical avout, is plausible enough ini bat 

the argument needs to be developed more fly 

‘We cannot accept the picture of «spontaneous creation of the 

linguistic corpus at the hands of one man. The character of the 

oldest extant grammatical iterature supports much more Sezgin's 
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conception of the history of Arabic scientific literature, wonach 2.. 
idem monumentalen grammatischen Werk von Sibawaihi eine vor 
beretende Literatur vorangegangen sein mu8 und dic umfangreichen 
Bacher von Historikem derselben Zeit, wie 7B. ibn Ishiq und Saif 
'. “Umar, Kompilationen friherer Schriften dastllen und zahireiche 
‘Qur'inkommentare des ersten Jahrhunderts der Higra in den spiteren 
‘Werkeo verarbeitet wurden.” We assume that Sibawaihi borrowed 
a great deal from written sources, even if this borrowing took place 
‘under the supervision of a teacher. We do not possess much infor 
‘mation about the organization and methods of instruction and educa- 
tion of the early grammarians, but we suppose that Sezgin's con- 
clusions concerning the muhadiiina and the ma ariina are also valid 
for the nahwiyyina. Some of the terms with which Sibawaihi introduces 
‘his quotations from earlier grammarians refer in that case to the 
‘modality of transmission, not to the value of the contents of the 
‘quotation. "* 

‘According to this conception the nahwypina who are mentioned by 
‘Sihavaii—Wall iba Abmad, Ynus ibn Habib, AbO 'Ame ibn al“ AUT, 
A-Abfas Abd 1-H, ‘a ibn “Umar a0,”*—should not be eparded 
fs mere amateurs interested in linguistic curiosities. According to 
‘Reuschel a great deal of the facts and theoties collected in the Kitab 
fare the reat of linguistic tradition, although it is true that 
‘Sibawaii marks the culminating point of this tradition, and that he 
represents at the same time a remarkable technical innovation in 
‘grammatical description.” The difference between the nahwiytina 
“experts in traditional linguistics””—and Sibawaihi is that Sibawaibi 
‘organizes the linguistic facts into a consistent whole, Reuschel refers 
to the fact that only in the first seven chapters of the Kitdb—the 
so-called Risile”*—does Sibawaihi not quote any of the older gram- 
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Imarians. This may be significant inasmuch as thee fest chapters 
discuss precisely the fundamental notions of grammar, and mark the 
‘beginning ofa relly technical grammar. In ou view this achivement 
‘was partly influenced by the growing acquaintance with Greck gram 
matical practice, 

‘On the other hand Carter is certainly right in supposing tht the 
Juridical system exercised a considerable influence upon the Arabic 
‘grammarians of this time, ust as iti tue that thee has always been 
1m intimate relationship between the two disciplines, especially in the 
liscusions about the wi the il, the qpds and other subjects that 
touch on the methodology of the discipline. However, in this case 
thi more a smi in methods than dependency of grammar 

nour view Arabic grammar is far from being a slavish imitation 
of Greek grammar. What may be the most startlingly original trait 
of Arabic grammar is that it applies the theory of natural Balance 
(nizn) to anguage; ths resale in «conception which views speech 
88 harmonious structure, in which every constituent part has is 
Fighiful place.” which i¢ cannot lose without repercussions ia the 
teat ofthe system, oF without being compensated. This conception 
isnot paralleled by any Greck theory. We reler to Weis introduc 
tion to the Inf for a discussion of the grammatical coasequences of 
this thory, and to Kraus’ stady about Giabie iba Hayy for 4 
dlscussion of the methodological background of the theory of the 
‘atural balance, as well sits sources” We are fully aware that ia 
trying to prove the presence of Greck itlunce we have given far 
too litle attention to this and similar aspects of the originality of 
Arabie grammar. 
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{fn this chapter we wil discuss a ew aspects of the relation sound 
1 meaning: the notion of a long vowel; the term haraka; the theory 
that a change inthe sounds of a word alles its meaning; and the 
terminology of articulated sounds and their meaning. The phonetic 
suas ofthe Arabs be outside the scope of this chapter; i has been 
Suggested that the fist elsification ofthe Arabic sounds in al-Gall's 
{Kid alain was de to Indian influence since a similar classification 
is used forthe Indian alphabet 

‘The relationship between the thee vowel and the so-called furif 
bin wotrmadd, i, the ali, te wa, and the ya had already been 
recognized by early grammarians: according 1 Sibawaihi a word can 
0 eight “ways (mati, in other words it may have eight different 
endings in declension, These eight endings form four pairs, because 
the af andthe athe ‘wand w,the ‘and te belong together; 
the fourth pit is formed by the nominal and the verbal 10 
ending * There were two opinions ast whether the letters are original, 
x the vowel, but the relationship between the two groups i acknow- 
lege by both theories. The conception of a long vowel was fairly 
uncommon: yowels and hurif alin wo--mad are related, but they 
0 not belong 10 the same catogory. There is a third theory, which 
repute the hur ain wa‘tmadd as long vowels. 

This treatment ofthe dension of the dual and the plural, Too 
aAnhiet docs not meation the theory of Ta‘ab, which is mentioned 
ty ZaRBHH in the same context:* Tela held thatthe ali the wa 
0d the po? may serve a8 substitutes ofthe vowels (abd! lara) 
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in the plural zadine the waw isthe substitute of thre ws. We do 
not belive that this is a mere formal or functional comparison 
between two clements of speech, such as we find in other chapters of 
‘Arabic grammar,’ but we connect this lated observation about 

ab’s theory with other texts, and conclude that it forms part of a 
theory which difers from the general Arabic conception of vowels 
and fetes, 

Tn al-Anbe's second question inthe nif deals with the decen- 
sion ofthe so-called sit words, abun, abun, ete: * Tha aAnbar quotes 
Mizni, who says thatthe series abi, abi, ab is derived from the 
series abun, aban, bin by lengthening ofthe vowels (Ws). The Arabic 
term for ‘lengthening’ is normally used for a metrical phenomenon, 
namely the lengthening of «vowel in a line for metrical reasons.* But 
we cou also say that MAzini departs here from the curent Arabic 
conception: instead of “long vowel = vowel + letter’ he says “long 
‘vowel = vowel + vowel, or ‘ong vowel = lengthened short vow!’ 
In that case" comes fom "w + wos as Tala said 
‘Ther is proof that such a conception actully existed inthe Arabic 
‘work, and, what is more, that it was explicitly connected with Greek 
theories. In the section about grammar in wari’ MafBth auton 
there is a chapter about the ways of declension “according t0 the 
doctrine of the Greek philosophers’ ald madhab flisifat ayy 
‘i: iis probably a quotation from the work of Hunan ibe Ishiq, 
‘who wrote about Greek and Arabic grammat."* Ywiizm says that 
“the logical scholars of the Greek people call the nominative an 
imperfect waw, and likewise the "wand her sisters. and the "i" 
and her sisters ae in thee view an imperfect ya and the “a and hee 
sisters are in their view an imperfect af. But if you wish to do 10, 
‘you may also cll the long, soft wa lengthened “w", and the log, 
soft ji” a lengthened "i", and the long alfa lengthened “a? 
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“This quotation shows that the conception of long vs. short vowels 
instead of short vowels vs. short vowels + alif, waw, yi? was fet to 
‘be connected with the declension and with Greek sources, Perhaps 
this may be explained in the following way: Arabic translators and 
logicians by virtue of their knowledge of the Greck language and of 
Greek grammar tried to improve the theories of Arabic grammarians 
bby showing that the difference between said and 2aidina, and 
‘between aber and abd is nothing else than an alternation of long and 
short vowels. It is quite understandable that this “improvement” was 
misunderstood in the course of time and became a separate type of 
deciension, or was confused with a metrical phenomenon. 

Ton. Ginni mentions as one of the reasons for the resemblance 
between letters and vowels that the vowel is a small eter (har/ sai): 
"Don’t you see that some people in the past used to call the "u" the 
sanall wd, and the “the small ya and the “a” the small aif? ** 
‘The same terminology of the vowel as a ‘small letter’ is found in 
‘Sif commentary on the Kiidb,* and with Gabir ibn Hayyin.!* 
Bravmann mentions a phonetic theory according to which an alif 
is composed of two ‘as, a wav of two ‘us, and a ya" of two ‘i's, 
and aif, wdw, ya° are the result of pronouncing a vowel with 
aba 
‘Arabic philosophers use another terminology for the sounds, taken 
from Aristotle, who divides sounds into phinéenta, hémiphina, and 
“phi.” Ta this division there isa special category forthe continuous 
sounds, the Aémiphina, for which the ‘r' and the ‘s' are given as 
examples. This terminology is found in Arabic translation, foe in- 
stance in Tha Sini, who divides sounds into three groups: voiceless 
sounds (simi), Ls. the consonants; semivoiced sounds (alat! lad 
rigf gut), i. the fricatives; voiced sounds (musawwitdt), divided into 
Jong and short voiced sounds (mamdide wa-maggira)."* In the last 
sgr0up the magséra are the vowels and the ‘weak letes' (burial), 
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ile, the aif the waw, and the ya’, and the mamufida are also called 
‘madd, i. probably the long vowels. 

‘The theory of short vowels as ‘small’ (sai) or “imperfect” (nas) 
letters is connected by Hwarizmi with the Greek work, so that we 
‘would expect the two terms jajir and ndgisto be related with Greck 
terms, In Hellenistic Greek the opposition between long and short 
vowels, and between diphthongs and vowels, had completely dis- 
‘appeared, at leas in pronunciation; in writing, the traditional ortho- 
‘raphy was strictly maintained,"* Actually, the correct spelling of the 
‘vowels and the diphthongs formed an essential part of education and 
‘scholarship. For this purpose lists were made of words with their 
‘correct spelling, ie, mainly whether to weite‘o' or '8"; ‘eo ‘ai’ ‘u 
‘or ‘oe or i oF ‘8 for instance in the Herodian Epimerioma.” 
In the Epimerismol, ‘ei’, ‘, and "8 are indicated by their names 
(eet iphihongos, ita, eta). “O° and °8' are referred to as o mikrén 
‘Gitte 0) and 4 méga (big 0); °e and ‘ware distinguished from ‘ai’ 
‘and ‘oi’, respectively, by the addition psi, Le. “bare, naked, sepa- 
rated from, simple’! Perhaps these terms mikrén, and poilin are 
the originals of yatir and ndgly. This could explain why we find a 
different terminology with Tha Sinf: he was dependent on the Aristo- 
telinn terminology, which originated at a time when the orginal 
‘opposition between ong and short vowels sil exised.** Hunain iba 
Ishq and the other translators, however, eared the Greck language 
as a living language. Perhaps they took the terms for the written 
vowels and introduced them into Arabic grammar. 

‘The Arabic term for vowel, haraka (movement), has up till now 
been explained by only one theory, namely that of Bravmann.”? 
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According to Braymann, haraka is & term from musical literature 
tmetre and rhythm consist the alteration of consonants with and 
‘consonants without a vowel (bri muaharika wasawakin). Hence 
the original meaning of haraka was ‘syllable, where syllable is inter 
preted a5 consonant + vowel. The term isl is a calge of the 
Aristotelian kinéss, which i used inthe Physica fora specifi form of 
change, namely the realization of something potential In this 
‘context, the vowel is considered to be the necessary condition for the 
realization of the consonant. Fischer adds that in Greck poetical 
theory one of the primary characteristics of a syllable i its mova 
bility, ie, the fact chat it may be compressed or extended, According 
1o him, this movability i also expressed by the Arabic tr.2* Both 
authors abo point to a statement made by abSiqibi (A. 1193/50), 
thatthe vowel is the accident (arad) and the consonant the sub- 
stance (dit, where the vowel is defined by means of logical terms.** 
‘The fundamental failure of this theory is that it does not take into, 
sccount historical context, Sibawaihi wed the term horaka long before 
‘Aisiotle's Physica became known in the Arabic world in the trans 
{ation of Ishq ibe Hunain. We must also point out thi, as far as 
we know, nowhere in Greck logial or musical erature is kinds 
used with the meaning of ‘vowel’ 

We propose to give another explanation with the help of Gresk 
ata, There isa striking terminological similarity between ZaBAis 
words: ‘It (6c the declension) is & vowel that enters speech after the 
completion ofits phonetic stractue’ (hip harak dia ‘al kaon 
‘ada kamal bind)?” and text inthe schotia on Dionysios Thrax 
‘where a grammatical cae is defined as ‘a movement that occurs at 
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‘haraka and the grammatical term kinésis are related may also be 
deduced from another parallel: the Greek word kinetitha’ used 





‘already used at an early time is proved by 2 quotation from al-Galil: 
“Al-Walll was asked about the nominative, why i is used forthe agent, 
tnd fe answered: the nominative i the first “movement”, and the 
‘agent is the first “moved”, and so they used the first movement 10 
indicate the frst moved’. This text also shows that the notion of 
‘movement was realy felt to be connected with the declension, 

Tis not so strange that the word for vowel should be derived from 
the theory about the declension, if we consider that the primary 
motive of the Arabic grammarians was to preserve the Que'in from 
corruption, This corruption was mostly the result of @ wrong we of 
the ease endings: we fully appreciate this when we read the stories 
about Abi Aswad ad-Du'all!™ Haraka as an equivalent of the 
‘Greek grammatical tem kinésis was then originally the vowel par 
excellence, namely that vowel which indicates te cases: bense it came 
fo be used as « general term for vowel. Elias of Tirhdn, a Syrian 
grammarian (2, 1089/441) defines grammar as the knowledge of the 
‘movements of the nouns, the verbs, and the particles’. Even if the 
Syrinc word cau'd ot mettex'dnixd (movement) is a calgue of the 
‘Arabic term, and not a translation of the Greck kinéss, Elias’ defink- 
tion sil proves that there did exist a definition of grammar in terms 
‘of movements, i. the case endings. 

‘tis quite understandable that the term haraka was taken by later 
grammatians to indicate a real movement, for instance in the explana- 
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ton of the names of the cases** They may have been influenced by 
the fact that vowels were also called “voiced” (mugawwitdt)®© and that 
1 sound, according to Stoic doctrine, is a body because it moves.*” 
“The ultimate consequence of this interpretation is found in the writings 
Of the Hebrew grammarian Marwin ibn Ganth, who compares the 
‘vowels to the three principal movements in the physical world, and 
classifies them accordingly" 

In the introduction of Wei’ edition of Ton al-Anbatt’s dnydf there 
4 Jong excursus about the various phonetic rues which were used, 
‘especially by the Bastian, to explain changes in words, and deviations 
from the norm. These phonetic rules were axiomatic and they were 
‘accepied as an ultimate explanation of phonetic change.) Three 
procedures are mentioned by Weil: change of a letter (gall), meta- 
‘thesis (nag), and elsion (haf). A fourth procedure certainly existed 
the addition of a letter (ciydda)“° This system of phonetic rules is 
called Fla" ie., an affection of the word, a deformation, which 
smakes the word ‘i’ s it were: essentially it isan offence against the 
laves of specch, against the harmony that ought to reign in linguistic 
structure—which is evidently thought of as an organic whole. Such 
affections are allowed in the case of poetry, when @ poct has to 
change the form of a word for metrical reasons But apart from 
poetry, such an offence can he tolerated only when there is a very 
00d reason for a phonetic change, for instance when a change will 
rake the word easier to pronounce. Even then, the change remains an 
‘illoes’, which makes the word unfit to be used in a grammatical 
analogy: the word remains a deviation from the norm. A word which 
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is not affected by any of these changes is called “sound” (saih). In 
Syriac grammar the same terminology exists We ind thre a distinc 
tion between words which are sound (ind), and words which ae il 
(ria), just a8 in Arabic grammar Iti our contention that Syriac 
and Arabi erminology were influenced by a similar doctrine in Greek 
‘grammar. In that ease, of cous, the Syrians played an intermediary 
Tole in the contact between Arabic and Greck grammar 

In Greck grammar we are frequently confonted with the dotine 
of the “alfections of epech’ (phe ts Weds, és phind), which 
describes phonetic change in words in terms of four categories. These 
‘aegores were borrowed frm the Peripatetic terminology of psa 
‘change, which distinguished between our calepoies: addition (pas- 
thes) elsion (aphairest), transfer (meds), change enalage). 1 
no coincidence that thexe were borrowed by Stoic phlosopbers, since 
Stoic philosophers tended to compare linguistic facts with parallels 
from the physical workl** The sume tendency existed in Bawian 
srummar: speech isthe mieror of the phynical wold, the same laws 
Apply therefore to both speech und nature ** This specific conception 
of speech asa replica of nature—vwhich in the case of the Ston was 
caused by ther materialistic philosophy: speech is part ofthe physical 
world, sound is a body**—resulted in both grammars in the same 
terminology: pdshé and ‘ilal are related in meaning. In both Greek and 
“Arabic grammar It was customary to regard a word which did not 
‘undergo any change at all as being ‘sound’, i.e. not affected by any 
ateration** 

‘The Stoic method of analyzing phonetic processes is also used in 
Lavin grammar, which provides us with a few more deals. Varro 
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‘says: "For (changes) are caused by the clision or the addition of 
letters, and also by their transposition or their change, likewise by the 
lengthening or shortening of syllables, and finally by their elision or 
loss.** The Stoic origin of the system is also proved by Varro's 
remark: ‘Chrysippos and Antipatros..., who both write that words 
fare derived from other words in such a way, that some words take on 
letters, other words drop them, sill other words change them’.** The 
‘conception of phonetic laws as physical events which come about in 
‘8 mechanical way, is of course older: we find it already in Plato's 

Cratyhas** 

‘There is another, later, development of this doctrine in Greek 
‘grammar, which is usually connected with the name of the grammarian 
‘Tryphon, who lived in the first century B.C"! He used the same 
‘categories asthe Stou did," but he connected a change of sound with 
‘corresponding change of meaning: the sounds suffer together with 
‘the meaning, as he put it: “Limés (famine), the lacking of provisions. 
‘Limés comes from the verb lipé (to leave behind), future lads it 
should have been written with a diphthong (sc. leimés), but the sume 
happened to the sounds as to the meaning. The word indicates a lack, 
‘and that i the reason why it lacks @ sound as well. Thus Tryphon',®> 
We may compare with this the words of the seholiast on Dionysios 
‘Thax: “The form epovoun (I was doing) contains more of the pas than 





‘s explained from the grammatical meaning of the word. The diflerence 
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with ordinary sound symbolism is that this doctrine of Tryphon does 
fot explain the meaning of a word by means of the sounds of that 
‘word, but that it seeks to give an explanation of the change of one 
form into another in terms of the change in meaning. There is, of 
‘course, a certain relationship with the doctrine ofthe significant valve 
fof sounds, as itis found in the Cratylus, in so far as each sound is 
believed 10 contribute to the formation of the meaning.** Both doc- 
‘wines are found in Arabic grammatical works. In Tba Ginni's axdir 
wwe find three chapters that deal with the subject of the relations 
between sounds and meaning: ‘Chapter on sounds that follow the 
meaning’, ‘Chapter on the strength of the sound as corresponding 
‘wit the strength of the meaning’”” ‘Chapter on sounds that imitate 
© thn Ginni says: “AS for the correspondence between 
those events that are symbolized by their sounds, this 
isa large subject», namely that they (Se the Arabs) very often make 
the sounds of the letters correspond to the events expressed by those 
letters. They treat the events and the letters alike, and they try 10 
imitate the events with the letters.* SuyOti quotes these remarks 
‘about sounds that imitate the meaning of the word, and in the sme 
‘context he also deals with the theory of “Abbad iba Sulaimin, accord- 
to whom there is # natural relationship (mundsaba rab iyya) 
‘between words and meanings;** this brings us to the theories con- 
‘ering the origin of speech and the epistemological value of words. 

‘A good example of the way in which Ibn Ginni's theory about the 
correspondence between sound and meaning operates is that of the 
‘words hain (to eat) and gai (to ranch something dry): “An example 
‘of this are the expressions fain and gad, because hadm is used for 
‘eating fresh herbage... and gad for eating something hard and dry .. 
‘They chose the letter “bo indicate the softness of the fresh herbage, 
‘and the letter °q’ to indicate the hardness of the dry things, in 
fotder to imitate the sounds which are heard when we observe these 
actions”. ® Here we are dealing with ordinary sound symbolism, very 
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‘Similar indeed to the remarks made by Sokrates in the Cratylus, but 
the doctrine is also used for grammatical purposes, In that case we 
‘are not comparing two words on the same level, but one primitive, 
‘original word, and a secondary form that is derived from it. A good 
‘example ofthis isthe explanation of the reduplication of the second 
radical of a verb as a sign of the repetition of the action expressed 
by the verb 

‘It goes without saying that such a theory is Founded on the belief 
that words are not arbitrarily chosen, but that they actually express 
the essence of the things denoted, in other words, that every word is 
“invented” (wud) for a specific reason, and that there is natural 
relationship between words and objects When a word is changed 
aier the first imposition (avwat al-wof’), this indicates a change in 
‘meaning, and this change must be explained, otherwise the change of 
‘the sounds could not be justified. Sometimes we find the argument of 
the “frequency of use’ (kagr abisi?mal) us an explanation of the 
‘change of a word, but this argument was not accepted by all gram- 
smarians** 

‘The conclusion of our discussion is that Greek grammarians with 
theie etymological theories exercised a certain influence upon their 
‘Arabic colleagues, who developed the theory in their own way. 
Probably the structure of the Arabic language, with its cleercut 
pattems, helped the Arabic grammarians considerably in their efforts 
to build up a system of rules that could explain the changes in 
sound occurring in actual speech. In building up this system they made 
use of the principles they had recsived from Greck grammar. Our 
thesis is that this influence was already being felt at the time of 
‘Sibawaihi, in view of the fact that Yon Ginn mentions al-Ualil in his 
chapters about sounds that imitate the meaning of the word. In the 
phonetic chapters of Sibavaihi's Kitb the term mu‘tal is already a 
frequently used technical term, and it is also used by al-Ball, 
according to one tradition ** 

‘The terminology of sound and its relation to meaning is of great 
interest to a better understanding of the views of Arabic gramma- 
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rians;© it also gives us the opportunity to illustrate their relations 
with the Greek world, We will discuss below the opposition main 
lf: here we will occupy ourselves with the term gaut (sound) and 
the classification of sounds—aot, though, according to their various 
phonetic properties, but according to their semantic vale, 

First we must consider the Greek data, which we assume to represent 
to. large degree the Stoic theory. According 19 the Stoies sound is & 
‘body. which comes into being asthe result of percussion ofthe air 
“Sound is air which is struck, or (is) what is perceived especialy 
the ear, as Diogenes the Babylonian says in his treatise about sound’ 
“The most important subdivision of sounds was the division into sounds 
produced by an act of wil (Le. human speech), and sounds which are 
produced instinctively (:.. sounds produced by animals). Only the fist 
{group of sounds may receive the atribute “meaningful” (sémantiss). 
Tt goes without saying that human speech is always articulated and 
that it can be written (which in Stoic terminology amounts to the same 
thing).”! Animal sound, on the other hand, is never a carrier of 
meaning, even though it may be considered articulated at times.”> 
Moreover, there are sounds which are produced in the form of 
meaningless and unarticulated noises, which cannot be written down 
(ie. the sounds proper, produced by inanimate objects): “The sound 
‘of an animal is air which i ht instinctively (the sound) of & man is 
articulated and intentionally pushed out, as Diogenes says” ‘Speech, 
according to the Stoic, as Diogenes says, is a sound which can be 
‘written down, like hamera (day); language is meaningful sound, which 
is intentionally produced. like héméra esti (itis day) .. Sound differs 
from speech, because sound may also be a noise, but speech can only 
be something articulated. Speech differs from language, because lan 
‘guage is always meaningfl, whereas speech, unlike language, may also 
bbe meaningless, ike blturt.”* 
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In the scholia on Dionysios Thrax we find a schematic elaboration 
‘of this system: ‘articulated’ i used in the sense of "meaningfut,”® and 
fnew category is added, consisting of those sounds which can be 
‘written down: “Let it be known that some sounds are articulated and 
‘have a spelling, like our own; some of them are not articulated, nor 
‘can they be spellod, like the crackling of « fire or the sound of a 
falling stone of a piece of wood; some of them are not articulated, 
but they can be spelled, lke imitations (of the sounds) of irational 
animals, ¢ brekekdx (se. the sound of a frog), or ko, the sound of a 
pie: the sound itself is not articulate, in so far as we do not know 
what it means, but it does have « speling, in $0 far as it can be 
written down; still other (Sounds) are articulated, but they do not 
hhave a spelling, such as the sound of whistling: the sound itself 
articulated, in so far as we know what it means—for instance “and 
whistling he gave a sign to the briliant Diomedes (Hom. K $02)", 
‘but it has no spelling in so far as we cannot write it down’, ”* Because 
‘of the synonyenity of ‘articulated’ and “meaningful there is no place 
in this classification for the articulated speech of some animals, eg 
parrots, which is meaningless in spite of its articulateness, Imit 
tioas of the sounds of animals appear as meaningless sounds with @ 
spelling, which is quite reasonable, when we consider the fact that 
‘with a spelling” (engrdmmatos) only indicates that such and such a 
sound can be reproduced in writing with normal letters. The category 
of “whisling’—ie. a sound which is articulated, but does not have a 
speling-may be explained as a misunderstanding on the part of the 
scholiast: what he meant to say was that the sound of whistling 
cannot be reproduced in writing, but that the word which is used 10 
indicate this sound is meaningful; he then confused the two state- 
‘ments, thereby completing his classification 

‘A similar division of the sounds is adopted by Ammonios, but he 
‘uses ‘articulated’ again with the sense of ‘writable’, in accordance with 
the Stoic use.” He sayr: “It follows that some sounds are meaningful 
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while they can be written down, like human speech; some sounds are 
meaningful, though they cannot be written down, like the barking 
fof a dog; other sounds are meaningless, but they can be written 
‘down, lke the word bliur; sill other sounds are meaningless and they 
faannot be written down, like a whistle which is produced for no 
eason at all and not for purposes of communication, of lke the 
imitation of the sound of some animat’.”* We observe in the fist 
place that Ammonios attributes to dogs » meaningful, though not 
‘ritable’ sound, unlike the Soics, who grant to animals atthe utmost 
an articulated, never a meaningful speech. This is, however, in accor- 
‘dance with the Peripatetic doctrine that animals, too, wse their voices 
to express a meaning.” But when we try to imitate these animal 
sounds, they remain sounds which cannot be written down, and 
‘which, moreover, lose their original meaning. In the second place, We 
find that Ammonios' primary division {= made into meaningful and 
meaningless sounds. This brings words like blu inio another cate- 
sory than human speech, 

“The Stoic opinion that sound is a body, is found in the Arabic 
translation of the Placita Philosophorum*® This materialistic doctrine 
was taken over by Nazim (J, 231/846),** a Mu'azilite whose affisity 
‘with Stole philosophy in various respects has been demonstrat’ by 
Horowitz" The Stoic definition of sound as the result of pereus- 
sion of the air is found in a number of authors in the Arabic work, 
‘who have in common that they used Greek logical and physical 
theories; Tbn Sin, the Ihwin ay-Safl’, and “Abd alGabbar."* “Abd 
Al-Gabbar also gives us his ideas about the clasification of sounds: 
“The principle of this chapter is that sound in general is produced in 
different ways: it may be produced as sound proper not articulated; 
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it may be an articulated sound in general; and it may be articulated, 

‘and then either be connected or interrupted;** it may be produced 
to form one or more letters, but sometimes itis produced as some- 
thing which cannot be described thus, for instance the creaking of a 
door: even though it consists in something with the same nature as 
some of the letter, itis only recognized as such when the sound is 
produced in a place with a definite acoustic structure, such as the 
structure of the mouth.** There ig also a remark about the speech 
of birds: ‘Therefore (se. because it is meaningless, the speech of birds 
‘is not called language, even though it consists sometimes in two or 
more letters in a definite order:*7 

"To begin with his last remark about the speech of birds: “Abd 
LGabbar apparently agrees with the Stois that animals can imitate 
Inuman speech, and that, therefor, their speech can be written down 
‘and is also aticulated."* This speech, however, can never be meaning 
ful (maf, since animals do not possess reason, 

“The rest of the sounds are divided into sounds proper, which cannot 
be articulated, and articulated sounds, which may or may not have & 
spelling. Our emendation of the text seems to be unavoidable, because 
‘language alone is meaningful, nd if language consists in eters in a 
definite order and if these letters have to be articulated sounds, 
then a sound which is not articulated, but does have a meaning, is 
hardly conceivable. The examples of the two subdivisions of the 
articulated sounds—those which have a spelling, and those which 
‘eannot have one-—are the same asin the scholia on Dionysios Thnx 
fon the one hasd we have human speech, which can be written down, 
tnd on the other hand we have a sound which as a sound cannot be 
weitten down, but as the word which denotes that sound, is articu- 
lated, ie. meaningful. In both cases the misunderstanding arises from 
the confusion between the sound and the word that denotes it, The 
‘expression ‘a definite acoustic structure’ is matched by the Stoic 
descriptions of the nature of sound and speech °° 
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4 ARTICULATED SOUND AND ITS MEANING 


‘The clasifcaton of rounds that we have discussed ere wes the 
samme categories of articulates and apling asthe Stoic division 
‘There another division —ound in the Ras! Iwi ay- Saf" and in 
R's Mais”, namely into animal and or animal sounds. In 
this division there i alo place for interections, which are classified 
1 those human sounds which cannot be expressed y letters, oF a= 
thore human sounds which do not convey '@ meaning. One of th 
technical meanings of the word gut ond) i indeed “interjection” 

“Another important resemblance between Greek and Arabi theories 
jis provided by the distinction between ‘speech’ (léxis) and ‘language’ 
(égos) on the level of human speech, which is so characteristic for 
Stoic lingustcn and which turns out to have been. known in the 
‘Arabic world. Tbn Gini writes: ‘As for language (kaldm), this is 
ery selfmlTiientexprension, which communteates is own meaning 
‘This i what the grummarians call “sentenes™ (oma sch a8 zak 
bia (Zaid is your brother), game mubarmad (Muhammad stood 
tp). As for speech, (aa), ently tk every expression which 
is uttered by the tongue, be it complete or incomplete. Complete 
speech is communicative mean the sentences. while incomplete 
tpesch isnot, uch as za, mhonmad, i Gi). Every language i 
‘speech, but not every speech is language’.*? 

The distinction between complete speech (qa! ‘dmm) and incomplete 
speech (au gi) is esa withthe Stoic lokidautorelé and lek 
clipe: the sna in ermiology i striking ™ The Stoke example 
‘of a meaningless word~ie, + word which is speech, though not 
language, Btn occurs in an Arabic source, namely in the notes 
of aban ibn Suwar (942/31) on the Arabic tasltion of 
‘Aistote’s Cregoriae re thas he Form Balan >> 

“The word that we have translated with "eommunicaie” fs mui; 
this rite may be aplicd only to complete senteees eich cons 
minimally ofa verb with is subject A ser and its subject form a 
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ARTICULATED SOUND AND ITS MEANING 3s 


‘sentence that is independent and yields meaning (f%ide)**. The term 
Aida ‘iodicates an independent meaning that is self-sufficient; itis 
‘connected with other words from the same radicals ‘'y-d°. The fourth 
form of the verb, afada, means ‘to do someone a service, 1o give 
property to someone’, oF “to derive profit from’ (in this sense it is 
synonymous with the tenth form istaflda); the masdar (ada means 
‘advantage, usefulness’. 4fldais also a technical term with the sense 
‘of “to transmit something, to express; it may be said about the 
lransmission of science, an opinion, knowledge, a mesning.*” or about 
the expression of grammatical categories, for instance of the tenses, 
‘or of determination.** Goichon translates afada with “il donna’, and 
‘consequently, (fda with “doa, acquisition’: (Tbn Sind) ‘Tacquistion de 
existence par la mécessitéd'tre (dat al-uid l-wugib al-wui)** 
We believe that in all examples quoted, afdda also expresses the 
actualzing of something potential, the realization or the completion 
‘of something. 

In the technical vocabulary of “Abd alGabbar, fda ix used for 
‘persons: speech is only possible when i is produced by someone who 
"als sens” (yuh) *°® A similar use is found in grammatical writings, 
‘when the verb is used absofutely: this or that word “imparts a meaning 

“completes the meaning of the utterance’ (y/idi), for instance 

itis said that ‘the particle only means something in conjunction with 
two words’ (alhar/ Md yufd ila -kaimaxain).*°" In this sense 
‘ida may come very close 10 ma'nd, for instance when ibn Hikim 
‘says that speech consists in two parts: the phonetic expression (lf), 
land the semantic function (fda)"°? 
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[A sentence which contains everything it needs. a complete sentence, 
is called mufid: only kal can be called mufid, unlike the gaul, which 
may be fair mufid" In this sense, mufld is equivalent to the Greek 
term avitelés, which js used 1o indicate the quality that separates 
lexis from ldgos, The literal meaning of autotelés is something like 
“self-accomplished, complete in itself, realized by itsel.*°* The product 
of a mf sentence coming from a mufid person, of in other terms, 
the result of the process of (fda is the /@'ida. Fa'ida is the meaning 
‘of the sentence, which can only be conveyed by a complete sentence, 
not by a string of loose words. Completeness should be understood 
inthis context us syntactic completeness: the verb and the agent are 
the minimum constituents of an independent sentence that makes a 
‘complete sense,®* In Greek grammar this complete meaning i called 
‘awotéeia. °° 

“The tenth form of the verb, istafda, means “to recive, to acquire’, 
for instance ‘with the and the waw ofthe form ma/'al you obtain 
specific menning (tastafi bimim maf al wawdwihi ma’nan mabsir 
{an)®7 The meaning resulting from this is matafd (realized, acquired, 
‘Complete), Goichon translates ‘c'est ce qui est donne par le mufid et 
foquis par le musafid!°* 1. indicates what is recived from outside, 
fund what completes and realizes a potential quality: (Ibm Sing) “things 
‘imagined by the mind, under the influence of something from outside" 
nie tuuwwirat felon mustafida min barig) We may also 
refer tou technical term in Islamic psychology ‘aq! mastafBd, ie. ho 
Athirathen node: the ‘agl hayiln in so far as it is realized by the 
‘agl faa, that is, by a factor ot coming from itself, but from 
outside"? 
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We believe that “f-y-d" is equivalent to the meanings espressed 
by the Greek verb tele; the Arabic root is singularly suited for the 
translation of the Greek verb, since both verbs indicate relation 
of giving, paying, as well ss a completion, a realization. Probably the 
first term to be used in this context in the Arabic world was mufld 
as the translation of autoelés (or iieas). The philosophical terms 
‘mesa, afd etc. mst be a later development, I is interesting that 
‘los in the sense of ‘use, aim, goa!’ of a scence is translated with 
frie 

Another trace of the Stoic theory about the gos is found in 
‘observations about the development of speech and reason—in Stoic 
terminology translated both by the word Kigos. Jamblichos tells us 
‘that according to the Stois the Wigor is not immediately realized at 
the time of birth, but that it takes fourteen years to build it up.!!? 
‘The number of fourteen years is mentioned by Diogenes the Baby- 
Jonian in his definition of language ‘whichis completed after fourteen 
years'47/A number of seven years is given in the Placita Philao- 
‘Phorum in the chapter about the question "How do perception, in- 
Sigh, and the internal ligas come into being?" ‘The answer is that 
the internal Agos is formed in the course of seven years, which is 
ceidently the frst phase of a process that results in the possession of 
both inner and outer Kigos (ie. both reason and speech). This passage 
im the Placita Philosophorum, ot rather its translation by Qua ibn 
Ligi™!* may have been the souree for Gazzili"™ and Rizi,!"” who 
‘mention the same division of human life into periods of seven years. 
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‘CHAPTER THREE 
‘THE THEORY OF GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES: 
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|A. THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND SIBAWAIHIS DIVISION 


‘Ac frst sight the division into three parts of speech (agxdm ak) 
in Arabic grammar seems to be a blueprint ofthe Aristotelian division 
ito noun (noma), verb (rhéma), and particle (sindesmas). This was 
already suggested by Merx, but he pointed out the resemblance 10 
‘Aristotle and Greek logic exclusively, without taking into account 
Greek grammar? While it is true that there is an undeniable super- 
ficial parallelism between the Aristotelian and the Arabic tripartition 
a parallelism noticed by Arabic authors as well’—it cannot be 
‘denied that there is a great difference between the Aristotetian logical 
‘division and the Arabic grammatical division, especially when we 
fonsier the fact that the Aristotelian terms did not denote parts of 
speech, but rather constituent parts of sentences 

‘Merx accepted the identification ofthe three Arabic parts of speech, 
jim, f', and barf, with the Aristotelian noma, rhima, and sindesmas 
‘without any reserve, but this was rejected by Weil.” According 10 
him harfis a non-technical notion (Le, i is used for every word that 
is neither noun nor verb), whereas sindesmos is something specifi, 
‘namely a word which binds together other words and phrases.” There 
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‘di exist im the Arabic world 2 logical triad which correlated with the 
Aristotelian ‘parts of speech’, namely ism, kalima, rib, for instance 
in the writings of Farabi and Hwarizmi, but these terms date from a 
Jater time. Wei is right in saying thatthe Arabic grammatical division 
was anterior to the introduction of logic into the Arabic world, so 
that the latter cannot have been imitated by the former: ‘Die Auf- 
fassung, als gingen bei den Arabern die Anflinge der Logik denen der 
Grammatik voraus ist cin Hysteronprotcron, das die Folge der histo- 
rischen Tatsachen auf den Kopf stellt.” We must add, though, that 
although the logical division became known to the Arabs at a later 
time, it could have influenced Arabic grammar through Greck gram- 
matical theory, which often betrays the traces of logical influence, For 
‘most Greek grammarians the study of language was identical with the 
study of the nouns and the verbs, while the rest of the words were 
considered not essential for the sentence, and therefore, not for gram- 
‘mar.* In this respec, they undoubtedly followed the tradition initiated 
by Aristotle, 

‘Sibawaibi begins his “Kiuib’ with the words ‘Words are noun, verb, 
cor particle with a meaning that is neither noun nor verb.” The term 
fom docs not receive any definition, but three examples are given: 
ragul (man), faras (horse), it (wall"® Tt is « well-known fact that 
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establish links between different groups of grammarians.'* The field 
‘of Arabic grammar lies almost barren in this respect. I i, therefore, 
rather significant thet Sibawaibi uses the two words ragul and foras 
fas examples of nouns, Barwick already observed that when these (Wo 
‘examples occur in Greek or Latin grammar (énthriposihippos, and 
Thomolequs, respectively) they spring from Stoic tradition."* We do 
rot believe that the occurrence of the same two words ‘man’ and 
‘hors’ in Arabic grammatical literature i coincidence, and we think 
that by his use of precisely these two substantives—the origin of the 
third one, hil, remains unclear—Sibawaihi followed a very okt tradi 
tion, «tradition even older than the examples cited by Barwick, since 
the very same words are already used by Plato and Aristotle"? Of 
‘course, Stbawaih’s source could not have been the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, since he lived before the introduction of Greek logic into the 
‘Arabie world, but he wns dependent on the tradition of the schools, as 
‘efleced in Dionysios Trax’ Téehne, which in its turn was dependent 
‘on the Stoies. Incidentally, Dionysos’ third example, los (stone), 
‘vas also among the popular examples of Arabic grammarians, but ia 
this ease Aristotle may have been the souree. It is true that later 
igrammarians who continued to use Sibawaii’ fist two examples may 
have borrowed them from the by then already existing transations of 
the works of Aristotle, but iti certainly more obvious to attribute 
them to the enormous influence of the Kit. 

‘Among later grammarians who used ragul (ot insin) and faras are 
‘Zagat, Mubarrad,"* Tho Kaisin,’* AbG "Ubaid,!” tba Ginni!* 
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same two nouns being used as examples, for instance by a theologian 
such as alASari2® and by two philosophers, al-Faribi?! and Tha 
‘Sind ** In the case of al-ASarl the use of nsdn and faras may be 
ascribed cither to his knowledge of Sibawaihi's Kitd, or this use of 
the commentaries on the Aristotelian writings, which, under Stoic 
fort Se What eae he poy fines 
for ith al-FErabi there is also the possibility of influence 
by Greck grammar.** ee: 
‘Sibawaihi’s words “As for the verbs they are patterns taken from 
the expression of the events of the nouns, and they are constructed to 
(signify) what is past, and what is o come, and what is being without 
interruption’®* have often been taken as a definition of the verb.2° 
‘But when we understand the term ma’hid in the sense of ‘etymologi- 
cally derived from’, we find that itis an assertion that the masdars 
are etymologically prior to the verb. Merx thought that there is a 
‘connection between this asertion and a passage from Aristotle, where 
‘the same thing seems to be stated in slightly different words.*" There 
‘is, however, no need to look for a connection in the commentaries 
fon Aristotle, if we take into account the data furnished by the 
‘Greck grammarians, as we will ee below in the discussion concerning 
‘the priority of the masdar.** 

‘Another problem is the interpretation of the words ‘the events of 
the nouns’ (adi a-asma), According to ZaRi8i we must understand 
by ‘nouns’ “the owners of the nouns (ashi al-asmd’, Le, the real 





persons who perform the actions, and who are the nominata of the 
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‘nouns? This interpretation is criticized by Bigillini: according to 
hhim such an interpretation is only allowed when there is sufficient 
proof to alter the manifest meaning (shir) ofthe words. In the present 
fase, itis perfetly right (0 interpret STbawaili’s words as an implicit 
Statement that nouns are identical with their nominata”° “Events of 
the nouns! are thus identical with “events of the persons’ (ohdis 
aia). 

‘Concerning the paradigms of the nouns, raju! and foras, we can 
have no absolute certainty whether their origin must be sought in the 
translation of the commentaries on Aristotle, or i direct contact with 
Greek grammar. The most frequently used paradigm for the verbs, 
however, hardly leaves any room for such doubts, The Greek verb 
tiptein (wo hit) was never used by Aristotle, or by his commentators, 
‘whereas in grammar it was the most popular example forthe category 
of the verbs.» 

‘Throughout antiquity viptein remained the most popular and. the 
_most frequently used verbal paradigm. Theodosios use its conjugation 
an example in his treatment of the verb—which means that it was 
ised in the schools, We come across nptein—sometimes together with 
igrdphein (fo write) and poletn (19 do)—in almost every work of Greck 
2 Te is hardy surprising then that this verb, translated into 





‘matians, if they really were dependent on the cootact with living 
‘grammar in the Hellenistic countries. Since Aristotle uses other part- 
digms, eg. hugiainein (to be healthy) and badizeo (10 walk), we 
‘cannot but attrbute Sibawaihis use of daraba to the influence of 
living Greek grammar.*? Note that karaba (to write) and fo‘ala (0 do) 
are also frequently use, 
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‘Owing to the enormous influence of Sibawaihi's Kitab daraba 
remained in use with later grammatical writers; these include: MBzi- 
‘nk Mubarrad,** Zafag,®® Sia” thn Ginni,** Ton alAnbari,” 
Zamabiari“® The same verb is used slo in logical writings, mainly 
ja a grammatical context, for instance with Hwarizmi* and with 
[Raz but there are also instances where itis used in purely logical 
texts, for instance by Gazzili*® and by Thn al~Assil (Ist half of the 
13Ih/7th century)* This shows that whatever may have been the 
{influence of the Corpus Aristotelian on. Arabic logic and grammar. 
‘Shawaihi's influence as the author of the Kitab surpassed it in such 
‘things as the choice of a paradigm. 

‘The interpretation of Sibawaihi’s definition of the third part of 
speech harf ia li-ma'nan lasa b'sm wold fit" essential for the 
understanding of the Arabic doctrine ofthe parts of speech. The fist 
translation into a European language was given by de Sacy: ‘(et la 
lettre) employée pour exprimer un seas et qui n'est ni nom, ni 
verbe’** According to this translation the particle is a part of speech 
with & special meaning, just as nouns and verbs have their special 
meanings. Merx tried t0 fit Sibawaihi's words into his conception of 
fan Aristotelian division of the Arabic parts of speech, and was there- 
fore forced to regard the third part of speech as a category without 
«8 meaning of its own, since according to Aristotle the simdewnos is & 
‘meaningless sound (phinédsémos)*” This resulted in the translation: 
“partcula sive lttera, quae ad sensum aliquem accedi** i., the 
particle srves to indicate a meaning in another word. Similarly we 
find with Jahn... um (den Nominibus und Verbs) Sinnstellingen 2 
_seben (welche sie sonst nicht haben), ohne selbst Nomina und Verba 
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2 sein’ ** This interpretation is correct according tothe definitions of 
the particle given by later grammarians, for instance by ZaRii8i 
‘particle is whatever signifies a meaning in another word’ (mi dalla 
“ald ma'nan fi gairki)?? which assign to the particle the function of 
modifying the meaning of another word in the sentene.”* 

‘We agree with Wei8* that Sibawaihi's words, interpreted in this 
‘way, ate in conformity wih the interpretations of later grammarians, 
but that they do not represent Sibawafi’s own conception of the 
particle. Inthe first place, the words lasa b's world fT cannot belong 
fs & second attribute to the word harf—which would be a highly 
‘unusual construction, but they determine the word ma’nan.** In the 
fecond place, these words would be completely redundant, if we were 
10 follow Merx and Jabn in interpreting $0'0 Ubmainan as ‘gives a 
‘meaning in another word’, since in that ease the particles would have 
been defined sufficiently as something different from the nouns and the 
verbs, which do have # meaning of their own. In the third place, it is 
Gificult to imagine that Sbawaihi should have left out words to the 
effect that this ma'nd is found in other words. For these reasons Wei 
translates'3, Harfe, die zum Awsdruck fr etwas gemeintes shen, das 
nicht Name (dh. Ding) und nicht Aktion ist.% In other words 4 
Tema’nan does not distinguish the particles from the nouns and the 
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verbs, but from other particles without a meaning, ic, the rif inthe 
sense of ltr, syilabes'. We may compare with this the expression 
ALAbfaS uses when he speaks about the word mundi (since): hiya 
‘arf ma'nan Iaisa bi'sm.** Here the category of the fwrif with a 
‘meaning of their own is designated with the term “meaningful particle’ 
‘orf ma’nan). We may also refer to ZaRB's category of the hur a. 
‘ra a against the hui setters and as parts of words. ** Uwariz. 
‘ml informs us that the Aristotelian rbiydt— sxindesmoi are called by the 
‘Arabic grammarians bri ma'dni*” That particles contribute to the 
meaning of the sentence with ther own meaning is already stated in 
ANS’ definition “a particle is what communicates a meaning’.°* This 
interpretation seems to be preferable to the one given by Diem," who 
takes a Homann and lisa bom ward f71 as two “parallels asyn- 
sdetische Relativsitz'. According to Diem ja lima'nan indicates the 
function of the haf, namely having a meaning, a8 against the nouns 
and the verbs, which denote a thing and an action, reapectively 

‘The question remains how the words ia lima'nan are to bE 
translated, Mert’ criticism of de Sacy's translation ‘employée pour 
exprimi un sens'—according to Merx this should have been bi 
matnan—is invalidated by the loci cited by Weid, where the same 
words are used in the unambiguous sense of ‘meaningful’ ‘giving a 
‘meaning: which seems to be the correct interpretation of Sibawai- 
i's words. 
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Several philosophical sources demonstrate the fact that 2 conncetion 
was felt between the grammatical barf (logether with cmt and fi) and 
The philosophical ribay or rab (ogether with fm and Kalina) for 
instance in the remarks made by Farabi Ywarzm and Gabir iba 
Haydn and also in ZaBEIB's conspicuous wse of the word rit 
in his explanation of the term harf** Ribdy may tbe regarded as & 
talque of the Greek (Aristotelian) sindesmos.** 

or the original meaning of harf we should tum to Sibewaibi. Yo 
the Kita the harf isthe thd part of speech, with a meaning of its 
‘own, Sibawaibi wished to express the fact that the hur have their 
‘own meaning in order to distinguish them from another kind of barf, 
fnamely the letters. rif in the sense of “leters, sounds’ are divided 
Dy ZaRbiG! into two groups: in the frst place, they are the hurl a 
pum, i, the sounds of the alphabet, which constitute the elemen- 
tary material forall languages. But these furif may also be regarded 
fs the elements of the words, e.g, the ‘ain in the word fafor, oF 
the dad in the word daraba, 12, asthe letters of these words.”” This 
‘corresponds to the Greek distinetion between the sioicheion and the 
‘haraktér (00 stoicheiow, « distinction that is made by Diogenes of 
Babylon, by Sextus Empiricus, and by Ammonios in his commentary 
‘on Aristotle's De Interpretatione.** In the translations of Aristotle's 
writings stoichelan is first transcribed as uspuquss,—under the influence 
Of Syriac usjugad = Greek sichos, contaminated with Syriac usar = 
‘Greek stoichelon—but this transcription was soon replaced by the 
term harf, which is very neac to stoicheion in meaning: both words 
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Inert ding tom om tr cng tee ene 
in onder to the meaningful uri 
tre alo ele barf bo om. ™ epi 
category of fri is called rif akan: they are 
date om re oe en, cnt ye 
act are According to Weil the of 
fe mente of Oo eed campy bet yl varied te 
technical meaning of ‘partic’: “Hier ist nun zunichst festzustlen, 
ab bei Sibaweihi noch Kein Ansatz lr diesen Sprachgcbrauch vor” 
Ihanden ist. Nie bedeutet har bei ihm schlectweg “Partikel”; wo er 
wirklich den driten Redetil als solchen bezcichnen wil, bedient et 
sich umstinlicer Umschrebungen, in denen oft das Wort haf nicht 
cinmal vorkommnt.”* Very frequently Sibuwaihi uses arf inthe sense 
‘of ‘word’, ‘phrase’, combination of words, or generally ‘small com- 
‘ponent of the seatence.”? This is also confirmed by Zamabsa's 
‘warming thatthe ancient grammariansofen used har wth the meaning 
(of katona (word).”? The Grek term sioichelo, which we have met 
hove asthe prototype forthe Arabic har = “kttr i also used in 
Seri ash ig swe bent ino 
‘word’ a for instance onios Dyskolos: the meaning 
ccm och word hwo cpontt of src 
(Gtlcheion so Kigow):"* sometimes. a sentence lacks an element 
(oiceion), €8. 4 preposition.” But the most frequent meaning of 
stoichelon—apat from te meaning Yete—is that of ‘part of speech 
in the scholia on Dionysios Than’ Téh® iis stated tht the pilo- 
Sopher cll stoicheia what is called in grammar meré toi gow” 
doubikesty this use of stoiheon was also known in other grammati- 
cal writings. The Arabic word arf was an ideal calge ofthe Greek 
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arf vis 

Finally to "third part of speech’. This development was already dete- 
‘mined by the use of stofhelon in Greck grammatical and philoso- 
pica literature. 

Besides the three official parts of speech, iam, fl, harf Arabic 
grammar recognized a number of other grammatical or syntactic 
‘tegories without considering them to be teal parts of specch. This 
is also the case in Greek grammar, where we find for instance the 
category of the adjective (epitheton), which is not regarded as a 
feparate part of speech, although it is being wsed as such. In a 
discussion between the grammarian Tryphon (Ist century B.C.) and 
fn unknown Stoic?” the eiteria for the division into parts of speech 
fre dealt with: the morphological change of a word (paraschématis 
‘mds ean never be the criterion for a division into parts of speech. 
For instance in the case of proper names, even when they may be 
shown to posts different declension, they are not a separate part 
‘of specch, since their meaning is Mentical with that of the rest of the 
I must be said about each part of speech that we should take 





divide (the words) accordingly’ 
‘Arabic grammar: the proper name alam) has its own phonetic rules 
‘nd its own deviations from analogy due to its frequent use,” yet the 
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proper name cannot be set apart as a separate part of speck. In the 
same way, Arabic grammar distinguished between ‘genera’ (Kult) 
and ‘particular’ (uz) nouns, but did not regard them as separate 
parts of speech: the distinction, which is probably borrowed from 
logic, is based on a difference in use and extension, not in essential 


‘We have already pointed out that adjectives were not recognized as 
«separate part of speech either in Arabic or m Grek grammar." 
‘The Greek granmarian Dionysios Thrax defied nouns as ‘words 
which signify something concrete or abstract’, If it is accepted that 
‘this something may be a substance as well as a quality, then adjec- 
ives will be nouns as well, since they indicate a quality, which may be 
tributed to more than one substance"? This is, of course, in 
accordance with the Stoic doctrine that everything, including the 
‘uals, Is body, Adjectives are defined —as a subspecies of the 
‘nouns—in the following way: “Adjectives are words that are used 
‘homonymoualy for general and proper nouns, and which signify pie 
‘or blame’.*? In Arabic grammar we find a de facto distinction between 
‘jctives and subtantives: in a dscusion wih tba Walawsih, ADO 
“All ab Fi is ercizd for nepleting the distinction. it was as if 
the learned sheikh (sc. alFisis) did not distinguish between noun 
(ism) and adjective (sifa)t"** It is hardly a coincidence that several 
‘Arabic authors define adjectives as words that are uted as indications 
of praise or Blame ** According to Diem, Sibawaii distinguished 
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tetween thee pars of specch, of which them indicates objets, th 
fil actions, and the harf meanings (functions). The category sif@ is 3 
fyntactc eatgory which includes the adjectives But not only them: 
‘Dus Adjekiv ware seinem Wesen nach al syptaktisces Altribut 
tufefaht und stand damit auBebalb dieses Systems In later 
grammar am became a grammatical category, so that abstract nouns 
nd adjectives could be reckoned mong the sand’. The eiterium for 
the inion ofa word in etepry is whether i may repla= words 
from that eategry*” 

‘Morphologi and semantic difrenes between the noun and the 
promo (diferent decesion, absence of» deh clement in the 
rouns) el the Greckgrammarian to cparte the pronoun from the 
noun and to recognine it as a part of specch (ania) which 
included the personal andthe demonstrative pronouns ** The Arise 
iol conned to regard the nown and the verb a the piv of the 
Sentees, and the rst of the words a8 unewential; ia thie view the 
pronoun was only awit for the noun. We may quote in this 
Evntex the testimony ofthe above-mentioned discussion in the schol, 
ts well a the remark of Ammonios tht Alexandros of Aphrodisia 
Aude the pronouns andthe adverbs to the category ofthe nouns 
Stoic grammarians did combine the peronal and the demonstrative 
pronouns, but within the category of the drt, which comprised 
besides these pronouns the arti, a well a the felative pronouns 
‘heir argument was that pronouns may be replaced by ates, for 
instance in Homerie Greek, and something which may replace & word 
is identical with that word, and belongs tothe same category? This 
theory is etc inthe abovementioned dicusion between Try 
phon and an unknown Stoic”? 

Tt was precey this argument of syntactic iterchangeabiity that 
made Sibavaihi include personal ad demonstative pronouns in the 
Catepory of nouns” The personal pronoun is called by him dont 
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‘muimar (hidden noun), but this term may also denote the noun to 
Which the pronoun refers ** Jom madmar is apparently related to the 
Syria term forthe personal pronouns, huiZahlyd (the understood one, 
the intended one); the origin of the Syriac trm is not clea. A variant 
‘of the Arabic tem, damit, became the usual name for the pronouns 
in Arabic grammar. The demonstrative pronoun i called by Sibawahi 
Jim madam (dubious, ambiguows noun), because it may refer to many 
‘objects; alter term forthe demonstrative pronouns i amd’ al-idra 
Both categories, ism mumar and am mubham, are combined into one 
‘ategory, the haw, by Wwarizmi and FArib, In Uwarizmls account 
‘of Aristotelian logical theory he tls us that fawaifis a logical term, 
‘od that i isthe equivalent of the grammatical technical terms asd 
‘mubhama, asm’ madara, anc abd a-asma:** Earlier in his work 
Wwarizmi deals with the theory of the grammarians, and there he 
‘asserts that in grammatical terminology axmi’ mudmara denote the 
peronal pronouns, and aund" mubhana the demonstrative pronouns. 
‘The term homiif was probably influenced by the Syriac term for the 
Pronouns, which was orginally hap md, before it became fuila- 
‘ei.?” Both flip ta (haw) and aba! al-asmd would be good 
‘tansations of the Grek term antémenia. 

Fri uses the term hawlif in his Kitab alas abmust’male ft 
“fmanyig* this work he describes the elements of speech in 
sccondance with Greek grammatical docrine—as he himself admits: 
‘Arabic grammarians did not distinguish between different kinds of 
rif and e—Fartbi—ad therefore had to borrow names for these 
Afferent kinds of fur ftom Greek grammatical scholars, who 
‘operated with five categories: haw, wir, stat, awa, rawd- 
bi.% The frst catepory comprised the personal and’ demonstrative 
‘Pronouns and has been dealt with above. 

“The second category, the mit, inches the article, the reatve 
pronouns, and the particle of the vocative yd. The combination ofthe 
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article and the relative pronouns is typical for Greek grammar, for 
instance in Dionysios Thrax’ Técin2, where they together form the 
category of the drthra,'® Even more characteristic fs the combination 
ff the article and the particle of the vocative: the particle d was 
igencrlly regarded as the vocatve of the article, a doctrine refuted by 
‘Apollonios Dyskolos."?! Arabic grammar often designates the relative 
pronouns as asd’ mauréla, and this grammatical term is related to 
Fibs wasiay.!°? Wasa translates the Greek word drihron: Mati 
ibn YOnus used it to translate deviron in his translation of Aristotle's 
Poctiea"*® In Ton Sind's commentary on the Poetica, however, We 
find wasila as a synonym for rib, whereas the articles are called 
{iyi Gite solves this problem by supposing a division of the 
rawibly into two sub-groups, wdyldt and Ayia, the fest sub-group 
being formed by the conjunctions proper, and the second by the 
articles. In that ease, the term fila may be related to the Greck 
<efiition ofthe article, which was believed by some grammarians to 
‘serve as a sort of distinctive mark of the gender of the substantves, 
for instance by Diogenes of Babylon: “The article is a dectinable 
clement of speech, which marks the difference in gender and sumber 
fof the nouns, .g. ho, he, td, hol, hat, 1d'.*% The Greek word dihor- 
‘on (which marks) has the same meaning asthe Arabic ala. Wt is not 
very surprising that Arabic grammarians regarded the article generally 
4s 4 patil, since this word does not have any decision." 

“The third group in Flirib's division is formed by the prepositions, 
‘which are called wasidt, because they always stand between wo 
Substantive, or between a verb and a substantive. We do not know 
‘any equivalent in Greek grammatical terminology—the Stoic term 
‘mess designates the adverbs. That Firibi classifies the prepositions 
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a particles is quite understandeble within the Geck conta: in Gresk 
‘Erma the prepositions formed ether Separate category oF 8s 
{roup ofthe conjunctions (sindeamoiprotietik). lx Arabic grammar 
many words which we would call prepositions are included in the 
Category ofthe nouns under the name ar" 

The adverbs, hand, constitute the fourth category of Fabs 
artis. I this word i really derived from the radials f-J-n, the 
‘meaning ofthis term is ‘iling up, sting’. n that case fat means 
the sae a the Greck word stoiai used by the grammarian Tryphon 
to indicate the group of the conjunctions. Calling these words soba 
implies that they are redundant, and that they only serve to fi out 
specch, asi were." Haw in the sense of ‘redundant word is used 
by al-Kingl inthe case ofthe word ana, which according 1 him bas 
no real fuetion in the sentence and is, therefore, unnecessary and 
redundant." Weil asserts that hasw iw Klan term, but we know 
from Zamabar thatthe term was used by Sibavaii to indicate a 
special class of exprenions which contain a redundant word. is 
‘car how this oot came to be used by Feb asa designation for 
the adverbs; most adverbs were alle suri in ltr grammar, and were 
clasifed as nouns wfer the example of Sibawaii!"? For the classi 
Seaton ofthe adverbs as nouns there are parallels in Greek iterate: 
‘Alexandros of Aphrodisas regarded the adverbs a8 nouns, and vo did 
the Sto in the case of adverbs derived ffom nouns! 

Flrabr' last eategory is formed by the conjunctions, rawaby. This 
term seems to be a cae of the Greek sindesmas; it persisted. in 
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‘Arabic grammar, as we have soon in the discussion conceming the 
meaning of ha." 


1 THENOUN 


Several definitions of the noun have been proposed by Arabic 
grammarians 

1. Mubarrad defines the noun, and at the same time describes it 
morphologically. His definition—which is mentioned by Zag¥Aal and 
tn Firis'—indicates the function of the nous as a sign of meaning 
*Avnoun is what denotes a meaning, such as raf! (man), faras (horse) 
and zai, ‘amr, snd so on”? Nouns serve as ‘names’ for the objects, just 
‘as verbs serve as names’ for the actions. Inthe discussions concerning 
the etymology of the word iam® Mubarrad expresses the same thought 
with different words, when he says ‘A noun is what signifies 
‘nominatum underlying i'.* 


2, Morphological definitions of the noun—such as the ones trans- 
mitted from Mubarrad and from Him iba Mu‘dwiya—emphasie the 
Tact that nouns may be in the genitive case: this i the one nominal 
‘eve that i not shared by the verbs: A noun is a word which is able 
to receive one ofthe particles that govern the genitive, and, inversely, 
‘what cannot receive any of them, is not a noun.” How important 
this morphological feature i, is demonstrated by the fact that Zagi- 
‘dedicates one very lengthy chapter to the question why verbs do not 
have a genitive.* 

13. Some definitions distinguish between ‘general’ and ‘individual 
nouns. Stoic logic correlated the diference between individual terms 
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and generic ones— which isa diference in logical connotation—with a 
‘grammatical distinction between proper nouns (ondmaia) and common 
‘owns (rauéovaf,”—two parts of speech where older grammar had 
bad only one. Thus we find in the Pert pind ofthe Sto grammarian 
Diogenes of Babylon two definitions: A common noun isa part of 
speech which signifies « common quai, such as antndpas (an), 
Aippos (horse). A name (proper noun) is a part of speech which 
signifies an individual quality, such as dogs, sOkrénts:® Pohlenz 
teed 10 explain this distinction of two sors of nouns in terms of 
the Stoic doctrine according 10 which only the individual phenomena 
possess real existence, whereas the lk (ransated by him a ‘general 
‘otions) ae only found in speech.” This explanation is rather unsati 

factory: the word dipénés is a8 much a kin as is the word anthrd- 
‘os: only their denotata (tunchinont) die inasmuch as they are 
Sher individual qualities, or qualities shared by several individuals 
‘Asa tlie of fact, the grammatical distinction is alrendy to be Found 
ia Aristotk’s writings, who interprets the division of the nouns into 
‘wo categories in erms ofthe distinction between genus and speci" 
"As some things are general, other things individual—t cll “pneral 

something which can be naturally predicated about several objets, 
fd “individual” something which cannot be predicated in this way, 
{Eg auhrdpo is general, and halla is individual itis necessary to 
show in which way something is present or absent in a subtat’!? 
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for instance in Gazz"? The difference between the Aristotelign and 
Stoie distinctions is that Aristotle defines the logical extension of 
‘general and individual nouns, whereas the Stois are more concerned 
‘with the nature of the objects denoted by those nouns: some philos- 
‘ophers like Philoponos and Romanos even modified the definition by 
substituting the word ‘substance’ ous for “quality” (poiés)."* 

‘The Stoic distinction disappeared from Greek grammatical litera- 
ture, but it left some traces. Dionysios Thrax explicitly mentions the 
distinction between proper and common nouns, although he disagrees 
with it: “The common noun is a subspecies of the noun’."* His 
definition of the noun is also interesting in this respect: “A noun is & 
eclinable part of speech .. which may be used generally or individ 
‘ually, generally like anthrdpas, hippos, individually like sékndvés’."* 
{willbe noted that Dionysios ses the same paradigmata as Diogenes 
‘dd. The arguments adduced by the scholiasts in defending the dstine- 
tion between proper and common nouns are purely grammatical, and 
robably not derived from Stoic sources.” They need not bother us 
here, but are more relevant inthe discussion about the Arabic division 
of the parts of speech as compared with the Greck division."* Stil, 
the discussion proves that the Stoic distinction was not lost totally 
‘which is also apparent in the definition of the noun, attributed by 
Priscianus to Apollonios Dyskolos: ‘A noun is x part of speech wich 
shows the individual oF general quality of the underlying concrete oF 
abstract things. The influence of the Stoic distinction is also mani 
fest in Latin grammar? 

his he aul Faribl describes the single words as follows 
"Some single words are names of persons, such as zai, “amr: other 
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(ingle) words denote the species and the genus of the objects, such as 
‘nsin (tan, fras (horse), hayaan (animal), baydd (whiteness), sawed 
(blackness).*" FArabis pupil and teacher, Tho as-Sarrip, introduced 
the distinction into grammar with his definition of the noun, the 
‘one quoted by ZaBSAGi: ‘A noun is what signifies a meaning, and 
this meaning is an individual thing, or a non-individval thing.** 
‘Connected with this definition is the one quoted from Iba Kaisin: 
“A noun is what indicates individuals, and what has a meaning of 
its own, such as rage! (man) and foras (horsey.*¥ In this form, 
however, the definition can hardly be correc, since it only mentions 
the proper nouns (individuals), but with the examples for the common 
‘nouns. This does not make sense: we can hardly consider the words 
‘man’, “horse’ representative for individuals (athdy). Somehow, the 
missing parts of the definition must be supplemented, namely the 
‘examples for the individual things, and the name of the group of 
words represented by the two examples given. 


4, Nouns may be defined syntactically in that they may serve as the 
subject of a sentence, unlike the verbs oF the particles, for instance in 
| definition ascribed to al-Abfab Suid ibn Mas‘ada: ‘A noun is that 
about which it is permitted (to say) “it helped me", “it harmed 
sme". There is a second version of this definition, quoted by fbn 
Firs"? which scems to be the original one. The general meaning of 
the definition is very close to that of the definition reported by Ibn 
‘Fis from Sibawaibi :‘A noun is that about which something i told?” 
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“Another definition of the noun from alAbfa8, also mentioned by Toa 
FFris, may be quoted as well, sine it not only icludes the verbal, 
‘but also the adjectival predicates: “When you find a word with which 
the verb and the adjective may be properly used, such as “Zaid 
stands", or “Zaid is standing”, and when you find moreover that it 
fas a dual and a plural, such as zadimi,zaidina, and when you find 
that it cannot be conjugated, know then that it is a noun’? These 
‘three definitions have in common that they are formulated in syntactic 
terms: a nou is characterized by the fact that it may be subject of & 
fentenoe, There is apparently a connection with the Mu'tazilite defini 
tion of ‘thing’ (lay): ‘A thing is something about which something 
may be predicated’.** We know that alAbfa8 was indoed » Mu'tazi- 
Tie. 

"AVADfas® definition met with critical remarks from other gram 
rmarians. ZaRBiGt, for instance, does not accept it, sinee it does not 
include words auch as aina (where, kaif (how). About these words 
nothing ean be predicated, but they are nevertheless reckoned amoog 
the nouns." This criticism is also mentioned by Rizi,”* who defines 
the nour as ‘something about the meaning of which something can be 
predicated"? He remarks; "Some people object to the words “noun is 
that about which you can predicate something”, since, as they say, 
“where”, “when, “how” are nouns, but you eannot predicate some- 
thing about them, “Abd al-Qihir, the Grammarian, gave the following 
fanswer to this: When we say “noun is that about which you can 
predicate something”, what we intend to say is: “(noun js) that about 
the meaning of which you can predicate something”. As a matter of 
fact, itis posible to predicate something about the meaning of 
(oehen), since when we say drika id yal‘ar a-sames (I will come to 
you when the sun rises), the meaning is drika wagt uli” af-loms 
‘will come to you at the time of the rising of the sun). About the 
‘word wa9t (time) you can predicate something, as is proved by the 
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‘expression faba “twagt (the time is good).%* This discussion is con- 
‘tinged in ‘Ukbarts Masi‘ bilfiyya after reproducing “Abd al-Qihir 
segment Uni tre oft His coninion that avers ae 
‘nouns, but that itis nevertheless impossible to predicate something 
stout tem. This conctoa makes AM defiitonwacrepabe 
© 


5. According to ZaRBBI the only correct definition of the noun, if 
cone is to work along grammatical standards, is his own definition: 
"A noun in the language of the Arabs is something active (@'l) or 
passive (maf), or what takes the place of something active or 
passive. There are other definitions, be says, but those are correct 
‘aly from a logical point of view. AT first sight, he seems 10 define 
‘nouns in terms of “subjectivity” and ‘objectiviy’; in that case his 
efinition would be a syntactic definition, just as the definition of 
a/-Abfa’ mentioned above. But ZaBBAGi quotes al-Abfis' definition as 
aan example of a definition in terms of ‘subjectivity’ (igri “ald + 
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In order to clarify this we would like to call in evidence a fow 
‘Greek texts. Dionysios Thrax: ‘A noun has two dispositions, action 
and passion, eg. krités (a person who judges), krids (8 person who is 
judged).2® Scholia on Dioysios Thrax: “It is always the substance 
which is doing something or undergoing something, whereas the verb 
signifies the action or the passion’.° Apollonios Dyskolos: The noun, 
precedes the verb of necessity, since to act or to be acted upon is 
characteristic of the body, and the giving of names concerns the 
bodies. From the names is derived the characteristic property of the 
verb, namely the action and the passion’.** Being active or passive, 
according 10 these definitions, is something characteristic for sub- 
‘ances, which ate represented in speech by the nouns. Verbs represent 
the actions of the substances. 

"This suggests that ZagQi@r's definition must be explained in the 
following way: there is a well-known dicnwm about nouns signifying 
substances, and verbs actions; we know that substances are the agents 
‘of the actions which are indicated by the verbs (or, indeed, the objects 
‘of such an action by another substance); we may conclude, then, that 
houns are characterized by the fact that they are active oF passive. 
‘This definition is connected withthe discussions about the priority of 
rnouns,*? and we may deduce from its existence that the doctrine 
according to which nouns signify substances, and verbs actions—which 
‘is why nouns ae prio to verbs—was known in the Arabic work, even 
though the specific formula is not found in these discussions. What we 
have here is probably a Stoic doctrine, The Stoa asserted that every 
substance is a body, and that activity and passivity are among the 
‘essential attributes of the bodies.*? This Stoic dogma is found in the 
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Arabic translation of the Placita pilesophorum: “Everything. which 
acts or is being acted upon is a body’** But, of course, an explana- 
tion of the difference between nouns and verbs in terms of action 
land passion is quite common: we find it as early as Plato** Our 
‘conclusion that this definition of nouns really deals with substances 
rather than with nouns themselves, is confirmed by the fact that 
apparently the objection 10 al-Abfas" definition is not applicable: 
substances denoted by words such as kaif, aina are actually regarded, 
1 something active or passive, which makes them fall under this 
efinition.** 

In the Greek world there was no definition of the nouns similar to 
the one proposed by ZaRg, since Greck grammarians did not 
‘combine data from the discussions about the hierarchy of the parts of 
speech with the definitions of these parts of speech, It is evident that 
we are here concerned with a definition whichis completely different 
from the Aristotelian tradition: not only from a terminological point 
of view, but also with regard to the substance of the definition 
‘Aristotle is interested in the linguistic properties of the definiendn, 
‘eq, the noun (nouns do not have tenses, nouns are conventional 
signs, n0 part of a noun is meaningful in itself), This definition, 
however, tries to define the nature and the physical properties of the 
‘objects denoted by the definiendum, cq, substances (substances alway 
play an active or a passive roe inthe actions denoted by the verbs). 


In his Rhetoric Aristotle uses the term Aellénizei in the sense of 
“speaking uncorrupted Greck without using wrong words or making 
‘grammatical mistakes’ *” Iti on this use of the word that Merx bases 
his identification of the word frib (declension) with helnismés, but 
‘be does not explain the difference in meaning: although the identifica. 
tion of the two words as to form may be correet—both words are 
‘causatives with the same lexical derivation, the difference in techni- 
‘al meaning cannot be explained away. The term helénizein as it is 
used by Aristtle—who does not use the substantive hellénismds—has 
‘a much wider range than the Arabic term, which only means “declen- 
sion of nouns and of those verbs that resemble nouns’. The solution 
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teaches us in which case which ending is attached to each noun and 
‘each verb; then, it enumerates briefly the cases of the singular nouns, 
‘ase by case, for those nouns that are declinable and can receive in 
‘each case one of the endings; then, it does the same for the feminine, 
‘the dual, and the plural nouns; then, it gives the same lit for the 
singular, the dual, and the plaral verbs, until all eases which change 
‘the endings of the verbs have been exhausted; then, it informs us 
wich nouns are only declined in some cases, and in which cases they 
are declined, and in which they are not; then, it informs us which 
‘nouns have only one case-ending, and which ending each of these 
(nouns) has. This description corresponds exactly to the Greek 
andes onomatiko! and kanénes rhimatkoi, as we know them from 
‘Theodosios, even in the distinction of words which are declined only 
in one case, or only in some cases"? The order of the Firibian 
Aexional tables isthe same asthe one we know from Greck examples, 
‘This proves that there still existed at this time traces of the Greek 
‘exional tables with general rules about the flexion of nouns and 
verbs. The general character of these rules is correctly defined by tbn 
Waldan: “They (6c. the scholars) extracted from the course of their 
‘own speech general rules .., and by means of these rues they judged 
about the rest of the forms of specch, and they attached similar 
‘dings to similar words’.** Viewed in this light the difference between 
the Aristotelian helléniomds and the Arabic Frlb is no longer a 
‘problem: Frdb infact translates the hellinismds of later Greek gram- 
‘Our explanation does not take into account the explanation of the 
‘Arabic grammarians themselves. They translate F+db as ‘explanation’ 
(Gain) ?” In their view the Frab is the focal point of grammar, which 
‘ives the Arabic language its clarity—even to the point where some of 
them believe thatthe Arabic language isthe only language to possess 
an Frdb.°* rib in the sense of “Seclension’ is defined. as follows 
declension is a vowel at the end of the word that indicates the 
‘meanings (sc. the grammatical meanings*), It should be added that 
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declension isa semantic, not a phonetic matter, of, to put it ia RE2Ts 
words, ‘the declension is a rational, not a physical state’.*® This was 
‘recognized already by the scholiast on Dionysios Thrax, who says: 
“Gt should be known) that the five cases are a matter of meaning. 
not of sound’ ** 

‘Words with a complete declension (ripttic words) are called in 
Arabic grammar from the time of Sibawaihi mungarif, words with an 
incomplete declension (diptotic words) are gair magari{** As the 
runation indicates the complete declension," in some cases sarf and 
tanwin are very close to each other in meaning ** We believe that the 
term sarf is connected with the Greek word Alii, although the exact 
relation between the two terms is very dificult to trace. 

‘Two things are more or less certain. In primitive Arabic grammar 
the term used for ‘declension’ was rab, in our view a ealgue of the 
Greck hellénionds. On the other hand, in philosophical circles the 
terms orf and tayrif are consistently used for all morphological 
changes of nouns and verbs, but this term is, of course, found only 
afer the first translations of Greek writings had been made. We find, 
for instance, in Matti iba YUnus' translation of Aristotle's Poetica 
the term sayif as the translation of the Aristotelian ptdsis, Le, the 
{inflection of both nouns and verbs.** Ibn Suwa tells us: “inflection 
(ase) is « sound added to the word and consisting in a vowel that 
i added to the first case (istiqdma) ... and there are five kinds of 
Inflection (i.e, five cases), as T have mentioned in the De dnter- 
pretatione’** The same is sid by al-Farb who distinguishes between, 
nouns in the first ease (mustagim) and inflected nouns (md'l); both 
nouns and verbs have inflection (cgrif,*” It is obvious that we are 
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dealing here with a direct translation of Greek words, where mil 
stands for enkingmenos, musiagin for orth, and the term tori 
itself for the word used bythe Greek commentaors ofthe writings of 
Aristotle and the Alexandrian grammarians alike, mel kis ** The 
‘ayrif isan imitation of the Greck decension, ©, infection, as is 
‘evident from the five cases given by Tbn Suwa. 

In Alexandrian grammar Kiss vas used for the morphological 
changes of nouns and verbs, wheres other (analogical) changes of 
‘words were indicated by the term paragégé** Inthe Stoic Pergamene 
‘ype of grammar, Asis was used for every change of a word, be it 
regular or iregular. Later distinctions allowed to nouns a pidsis and 
1 Kisis, bat to verbs only a kins” verbs are dpdta, jst a, for 
instance, adverbs and prepositons.”® Among the nouns there are also 
‘those with only one case (monépiia), eg the name ho abradm; nouns 
ae called tia, when they miss some of ther cass”? 

‘According to the Arabic grammarians, only nouns are dectinable 
(ow'rb). whereas verbs have no right to dedension although they do 
have an inflection (a3) On the other hand, nouns ae divided into 
those which are fully declined (mari), and those with only two 
‘ass: the latter category is called fair maar/, and it sem that 
vee hve here the equivalent of the Greck term dklias, which we 
have mentioned in the proveding paragraph. The Arabic theory, 
according to which nouns lose something of their declension on 
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sccount of a resemblance to the verbs of the particles, was, however, 
unknown in Greek grammar. 

‘Sarf and tayrif have yet another meaning in Arabic grammar, The 
science of saris defined asthe science ofthe phonetic forms of words 
fnd their changes, apart from those changes that are caused by 
‘ectension. We may cite the following definitions: “It (se. the yar) is 
the veience of the roots, by which we know the various phonetic 
Torms of the words, apart from the declension’ (Tha H8ib);"* “tis 
the knowledge of the root of the word, and its additions, cisions, and 
changes” (Iba al-Atc)."* Apparently garf could indicate every change 
fof the word in general, ie. almost the same meaning as the Pergamene 
tse of the word Kiss. Perhaps this may be explained by the fact that 
in Arabic as well as in Greek grammar pldsis(frib was reserved for 
the nouns, so that its opposite kiis/sarf could obtain the double 
‘meaning of inflection of the verb" and “derivation in general”. What- 
ever the case may be, it seems rather probable that yarf is the 
translation of the Greek term sls, since both words indicate a 
‘departure from th original meaning of form of the word-—the original 
meaning of Aliss is "bending, inclination’, normally in a downward 
direction, but also aside, whereas orf means “turing away, averting" 
Tn philosophical grammar this change in meaning by means of a 
‘phonetic change applies to the declension of the nouns and the verbs; 
in grammatical works it refers either to the inflection, oF to every 
‘ebange apart from those caused by declension. When the word is used 
in this second sense, it has a sub-category, ‘ail, which indicates more 
specifically the analogical deivation of one form from another: Toa 
Gini says that ‘ad! is kind of derivation (asa), which consists 
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in a change of the oot from its primary meaning to a secondary 
“Adala in its sense of ‘10 derive analogically from’ represents the 
‘Alexandrian term pandgein, as against the tem tayif (Le, the Greek 
‘lisis), which is restricted to the inflection, In the Stoic-Pergamene 
system, on the other hand, Aiisis (agi) is used for every sort of 
<erivation, including declension and infletion.”* A few examples of 
the we of ‘adala in Arabic grammar are: (Iba Ginal) the form fica 
is derived from the form Ja'll by means of ‘udil;”* (id) the form 
‘{aals is derives from the form feila:*® (Farsi) ajma'ina is derived 
‘from (madi ‘on) aga’ (Latah) sabi is detived from the verb 
sabira:** (Ibn. Magi) the nouns which are derived from the parti 
ciples. These examples are all in accordance with the Alexandrian 
‘us of pardgein: they are all cases of derivation, not of declension of 
intecion, On the ter bad, in pong grammar we fn for 
fnstance that verbs alim) are changed (yu'daly ih), 
so that they become commands or prohibitions (amr aw nah). Here 
we find ‘ad! applied tothe verbs, 

The Arabic name for the first of the nominal cases is ra’ ic, 
‘iting’. In 1889 Merx pointed out the similarity between this term 
and the Greek name for the fist case, orthé pros, but he did 80 not 
‘without reservation: "Potestne eredi hoc casu esse factum, et negari 
in sligendo nomine rafu Arabes doctrinam Peripatticorum esse secu 
os, quam a commentatore aliquo Arstotelico didicerunt? Nihilo 
‘minus vero mihi nondum constat, nomen raf nihil esse nis inter- 
‘rctationem vocis orth? vel euthela, nam si ra/w graccum eset, etiam 
‘eliqua casuum nomina ex graccs procesise coniciendum esse, quod 
robari nequit’*? 

In the first place we must remark that Merx attributed every 
similarity between Greek and Arabic grammar in the early period 10 
Peripatetic influence; be didnot look for similarities between living 
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Greek grammatical practice and Arabic grammar. In the case of the 
‘names of the nominal eases we have & good example of the difference 
between the two influences, since the Aristotelian tradition forced its 
‘own names upon the Arabic translators and upon these philosophers 
‘who based themselves on Greek material, namely mustagim for Greek 
‘rthis, end mal for Greek enklindmenas. These are the terms used by 
is obvious that Firibi did not adhere strictly to the 
Peripatetic doctrine, which considered the nominative as the basic 
form, and the rest of the cases as declension (pix), but rather 
followed the Stoie tradition, which considered the nominative as the 
fist of the nominal cases.** This has been pointed out by Zimmer- 
‘mann, who may be right in attributing this departure from the 
‘Aristotelian tradition 10 the discussions by Greck commentators con 
‘ering this poin."® On the other hand, it is also possible that Farabt 
heard something about Greek grammatical practie, possibly via the 
‘Arabic and Syrian translators, who were active at Baghdad during 
his lifetime. We have seen above that he sometimes uses elements 
from Greck grammar, which cannot be derived from translations of 
Avistotelian writings" 

For an explanation of the grammatical names of the nominal cases 
‘we eannot resort to the translations at all, but must base ourselves 
‘on the data from Greek grammar. We do not believe that itis possible 
av given the present state of our knowledge—to prove any connection 
‘oetween raf and orthe pris. Merx is certainty right when he says 
that when there is x conection between the name of the nominative 
in Greek and Arabic grammar, we expect the same connection to 
exist in the ease of the names of the other eases. His own efforts 10 
‘prove that connection scem rather furfetched,"® s0 that the question 
Temains undecided, The only additional observation we would like 
to make is of a very hypothetical character: all Arabic names forthe 
‘ses taken together could give the picture of a noun being erected 
(narfc), wich is then pulled aside (magrér), and finally brought down 
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of the term, when he tells us that the grammarians use the verb 
‘mala to indicate the word that governs 4 nominative or an accusa- 
tive, but the verb ‘allag to indicate the word that is connected with 
genitive. He himself cannot accept the fist verb, because as a ZBhiite 
the does not acknowledge any human action at all, and human action 
is implied by the use of the verb a’mala, when we are talking about & 
‘grammatical subject or object.!°? Thn Magi uses, therefore, “allags 
in all cases, since this verb indicates only a statement about an 
cstablished syntactic situation,®? In Greek grammatical terminology 
the verb artdsthai is used with the same sense as the first meaning of 
‘mu‘allag, namely “to be dependent on’, for instance by Apollonios 
Dyskolos."% There are also expressions with the verb kremdsthai 
(to hang), which remind us of the second meaning of mallag &., 
-rémata ho logos (speech is in suspense, is not yet complete) 








C.THE VERB 


Three types of definitions may be distinguished in Arabic grammati- 
cal literature, 


1. In the first place there is the morphological definition, which 
lists those morphological characteristics of the yerb that mark it as 
diferent from the nous and the particle. Some of these characteristics 
tre negative, eg, the verb has neither dual or plural, nor a feminine 
gender}! some characteristics are positive, eg. the verb may have a 
personal sufix attached to it, and it may be used in combination 
with temporal adverbs, such as ‘yesterday, tomorrow’, ic, it can 
indicate time,? Those definitions that mention postive characteristics 
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‘often contain the words Aasuna an. (itis eorret to ..); these words 
scem to be typical of the definitions of al-Abfas.* Sibawaibi gives 
the indication of time as one ofthe characteristics of the verb.* 


2 In the second place, there isa group of definitions which are not 
‘concerned with the characteristics ofthe verb or with its function, but 
‘wit the nature of what is signified by the verb. These definitions have 
been influenced by Aristotle's definition; they will be discussed in the 
chapter about the influence of logic* 

3. Finally, there are definitions which define the syntactic function 
‘of the verb: it is always used as a predicate, but it cannot have a 
‘predicate itself. That verbs serve as predicates in the sentence, had 
already been mentioned by Aristotle; sill, we believe this type of 
efintions to have been formulated under the influence of Stoic 
theories. The definition of the verb as an attribute which cannot 
rooeive any attributes itself (9 fair mausif) stems from a very old 
‘non-aristotelian tradition which regards the verb not as something 
that denotes an action as well asthe time of that action, but as one of 
the two components of a complete sentence, namely the predicate, 


‘Subject and predicate are called by FAraDI mausif and yf He also 
mentions as synonyms mamad slahimusnad bihi and mulbar ‘anhu) 
‘mubbar bik, habar. The frst set of synonyms is used by Sibawaihi,” 
‘bat the subject is normally called by him mubiada’. The second set is 
found in the definitions of noun, verb, and particle in the Bastian 
tradition: noun is ‘what can be used as a predicate and can receive a 
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predicate ise; verb is ‘what can be used as a predicate, but cannot 
feceive a predicate itself; particle is ‘what can neither be used as a 
predicate, nor receive a predicate itslf.* The function of the verb 
fas the predicate of the sentence is already expressed in “AI's' defini 
tion: ‘The verb is what is used to give information’ abar cume to be 
‘used in Arabic syntax as the terminus tecnicus for the notion of 
‘predicate’ 

‘Arabic syntax divides sentences into nominal sentences (uma! 
Janiyya), and verbal sentences (umal liyya). The essential parts of a 
verbal sentence are the “do-er’ (@'u) and the ‘action’ (0° The 

ins a “subject” (mubiada”; muhbar Yanhu), and a 
predicate (babar). The term fabar is also used with the mean 
‘proposition’: its then defined as “that which can be declared truth or 
falsehood (alla yatayarragu lth "-tayig wa-'ttokdib).** This defini 
tion is identical to the Stoic definition of axiéme."® Ploutarchos tells 
‘us about the proposition: ‘Is it because the classical authors wsed to 
call what was then termed praxis, and now axiéma “the first 
rentence, because itis the fist thing uttered by us, (which shows us) 
telling the truth of lying? This fist sentence contains & noun and a 
verb; the former is called pidsis by the Stoic lopicians, the later 
katégéréma’.! The prediative part of the proposition, the katigré- 
‘ma, is then defined as “That which is said about something’, of “A 
‘composed meaning (prdgma suiakrin) about something singular oF 
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plural’, or “A deficient meaning (lekiin ellipés, i, an utterance 
‘which does not form a complete sentence) constructed with # nomina- 
tive in order to form a propositio’."* We suppose that the Greck 
terms agoreudmenon (that which is said) and sumakrdn (composed, 
cconstrucied with) are at the basis of the Arabic terms mubbar and 
‘musnod, respectively. This would explain the resemblance between the 
<efinitions of ‘proposition’, as they are given in the Greck as well as 
in the Arabic word, and also the existence of several sets of synonyms. 
‘One could object that the Greek word kauégdréma denotes a verbal 
predicate, whereas in Arabic habar is precisely the nominal predicate 

the Arabic sense of the word: in zaid Kataba (Zaid wrote) we 
‘would call the second word a verb, but in Arabic grammatical tr- 
‘minology iti called a nominal predicate, or rather, the predicate of 
‘nominal sentence"). This problem may be solved, when we take into 
‘account the Greck conception of the verbal predicate, which considers 
‘dn peripael (Dion walks) equivalent with didn est) peripatdn (Dion 
is walking). This construction was borrowed by the Arabic gram- 
‘marians and, adapied to the structure of the Arabic language, it 
became a nominal sentence, where the predicate was the predicate of 
‘4 nominal sentence. For verbal sentences anew set of terms wns 
invented. "* 

The term used for the subject of the nominal sentence is aot the 
‘Stoic term ptdsis, ut a new term, mubrada’. This “rst position’ (iri 
‘df}) doesnot indicate the first place ofthe subject in the sentence, but 
It is the “ist postion’ of the noun itself, ie., the nominative: "The 
‘mabioda’ is the noun in the first postion, before the existence of 
‘any expressed grammatical regens. We use the expression “fist posi= 
tion” in order to distinguish between that which has the first place 
in the real sentence, even though it should come later, and that 
which has @ right to the first postion, even though it comes later in 
the real sentence by a process of extension (jitisy."7 According to 
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Sibawaiti's explanation the mubiada’ is the frst of the nominal states 
(ahead. Greek grammarans, too, held that the nominative i the 
‘Principal cae, and Gregoris of Corinth emphasizes thatthe subject 
‘Should oocupy the fist place in the sentence, theoretically atleast 
"Do not think thatthe noun necessarily occupics the fist place in the 
onsruction ofthe sentence, andthe verb the second place, and thea 
the ret. On the contrary, the order of the words i eft to chance. 
‘even though i sn the nature of the words that tbe noun should be 
Put first, being the substance, and thatthe verb should follow, being 
the accident, and that the rest of the words should be placed fier 
them." We wil not go into the matter ofthe Sprite equivalents 
of mubada’ and bobor, Surdya and pebbd, which are used by Barhe- 
bracus, since these terms may be the result of Arabic influence, 
especially by Zamabsar's Mufaysa?® 

Tes important to not that thee also exis in Arabic iterate a st 
of terms that correspond. to the Aristotelian terms for ‘subject 
(upokeimencn) and "prea (kaézoreimenor), namely mawAi and 

"The existence of two sets of terms one used in grammar 

and oe in loge—this stated explicitly by Hwa and Gazl— 
confirms the fact that the original grammatical tradition was not 
‘influenced by Arisiotlian lgi, but by the contact with living Greek 
srammar, which bore the trees of Stoi inflaence 

Tt should be mentioned that some grammarians held that aver 
sometimes does have a predicate of its own, for instance in expres 
sions such as dara hw f° (hit 








fadverbs (surf), which according to some opponents fall 
definition of the verb, since they cannot have a predicate. ZaBBiii 
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denies this: the words man (place) and zaman (ime), implied by the 
adverbs ina (where?) and matd (when?), can receive & predicate. 
“Abd sl-Qihir argues in the same way against the objection of the 
‘opponents: ‘When we say “noun is something about which you can 
‘predicate something”, what we intend to say is “noun is that about 
‘whose meaning you can predicate something”. Aina and maid 
fall, therefore, under the defiition of the noun, since itis possible to 
predicate something about their meaning. 

‘After having examined the definition ofthe verb, we will look into 
two characteristics of verbs, namely the indication of tense, and 
Goyransiivity; finally, we will discuss the relationship between the 
‘masdar infinitive and the verb, 

‘Grammatical tenses are not the same thing as physical time; stil, 
the two are related. Time (chrénos) is defined by Chrysippos as 
“interval (or: extension) ofthe movement of the cosmos’ (aidstima tés 
tot késmow kinésds);?® it is one of the four incorporeal things 
{(asémara)* With the ‘void’ (kendn) it shares the property of being 
{infinite in two directions, the past and the future*” The present 
‘moment is only an intersection of two infinite times, ise being 
without dimensions and without existence from a geometrical point of 
view.2" But on the other hand, the present time is the only one 
which really exists (hupdrchen), whereas past and future only exist as 
constructions of the mind (huphestna). 
Aristotle wrote about the precarious existenoe of the present time, 
which cannot exist in any physical sense. This implies that actions 
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in the present time cannot ext and that verbs cannot possess verbal 
forms of the present tense. However, besides ime inthe strictest seme 
of the word, there exists another time, which is defined by Farabh 
in the following words: If we take the time witha define distance 
in the past from the presat moment, which is the end and the 
being (the presen time concrved of as an inzretion of two 
infinite times, itself without dimeasions), and we join it with the 
same time in the future, and if their distance ffom the present 
‘moment, which isthe end and the beginning, forms one single distance 
in past and future, and if they are taken together, then this time is 
the present time:** According to Farib, philosopbers use the word 
‘now' in both senses, ie, in the strictest sense and in the derived 
sre someon eo now exp of the cme ees warn 
grammarians base themselves on the first sense exclusively i 
hiding that vers in the prsent tome dot ext” In Parr 
definition preset time is uetually the contraction ofthe last pat of 
the past and the first part of the future. This i expressed i gram 
matical terms by Priscianus, when he deserbes the present tense of a 
verb: "We se 10 cal this tense prasens, because it holds together and 
it unites, as it were, in one point the junction of the past and the 
fur tenses, without any interesion ike when Tsay in the middle 
of a verse “I write a vere”, when the fist part of the vere has 
already been written down, and the lst part is sill lacking. T use 
the verb in the present tense saying “I write a vere”, but itis 
imperfect, becuse part of the vere Is stil lacking’ * To fact, his 
isthe orignal theory of Chrysippos: the present time consists of two 
Parts, one of whichis past, and the otberfuture.”® 

This present time may be fog of shor, for itis possible 19 say 
“the present year’, "the present day, or ‘the present minute: The 
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present time is a gradual transition from the future into the past2” 
{In this time the action takes place simultaneously with the expression 
of that action in speech: “The present time comes into being during 
the words of the speaker, says ZaA6ii,” thereby agrecing with the 
scholiast on Dionysos Thrax, who puts it Uke ths: I (6 the present 
time) combines the existence of something with its expression”. 

Sthawaihi’s analysis of the Arabic verbal system revealed two verbal 
forms: a perfect (gatala), and an imperfect (yagtula) (and an impera- 
tive (ugtu)). He described these forms in the following way: “As 
for the verbs, they are patterns taken from the expression of the 
‘events of the nouns, and they are constructed to (signify) what is 
‘past, and what is to come, and what is being without interruption 
The structure of what is pust is dahabe, sama, mokwa, bumida; 
the structure of what did ot yet oocur is, .. when you are telling 
something yogrulu, yoyhabu, yadribu, sugtal, yudrabu, and so is the 
structure of what is being and is not yet finished, when you are 
telling something’ ° Remarkable in this division is the fact that, 
although there are only two verbal forms, and although these forms 
‘do not indicate the time ofthe action, but is aspect, Sibawathi never. 
theless designed a system with three tenses. Mere attributed this to 
the influence of the Persian translations of Aristotl's De Interpreta- 
‘done in combination with the fact that Sibawaihi was of Persian 
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origin“? On the other hand, awareness of three physical times is not 
unique, and Sibawaihi may very well have adapted on his own iniia- 
tive the Arabic verbal system to these three times. What i more, he 
‘does not give to each of the three times its own name, but uses, 
following the structure of the Arabic language, only one name for 
the present and the future tenses together, The perfect “tense” is 
called by him mad, te, ‘what has gone, what is past’. In this case, 
‘there may be a connection with the Greck pareldlshds, but not ia the 
cease ofthe imperfect “tense, which is called mudi’ ie, “resembling” 
(Ge. the nouns, oF the aetive participle fai, since the verbal forms 
‘of the imperfect have almost the same endings as the nouns, or since 
the syntactic function of the imperfect resembles that of the active 
participle? 

‘The term mudi’ is used by Sibawaihi not only to indicate the 
resemblance of the verbal modes to the nominal cases—which is 
‘evident in Arabic—, but also the fundamental equivalence in function 
of the imperfect verb and the active participle: zaid leyaf alu (Zaid 
really does) and zaid lo-@'l (Zaid is really doing) have the same 
‘onstruction, and amount to the sane thing. Another analogy between 
the imperfect verb and the active participle is that verbs may receive 
the particle saufa, just as participles may be determined by the article: 
in both cases, according to the Arabic grammarians, the function of 
the added article i to make the word to which iti added definite 
‘This “famous resemblance’ (mudira’a mathira )*® was held for a long. 
time by all grammarians, although the Bassians and the K@fans 
interpreted it differently: according to Ibn al-Anbir,** the Kifans 
hold that the imperfect verbs had a certain right to declension, because 
they, like the nouns, are used to convey different meanings (ma'dni 
‘multalifa);** the Bastians, on the other hand, granted the right of 
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‘declension 1o the imperfect verbs in accordance with their place within 
the grammatical system, where they resemble the nouns in three 
respects (wugi.** These three respects are: the analogy between the 
article and the particle saufa; the fact that both the imperfect verb 
land the active participle may reccive the particle la; and the fact 
that imperfect verbs may replace the active participles in many sen- 
tences. Essentially, these are the same points as those mentioned by 
‘Sibawaihi*? Thus, according to the Bastians, imperfect verbs are 
declined because they themselves resemble the nouns; according 10 
the Kfans, @ certain category of the verbs, namely the imperfect 
verbs, is declined, because verbs bear a general likeness 10 nouns. 
‘The comparison of the verbal moods to the nominal eases is not as 
origina as it appears t0 be at first sight, The same comparison is 
‘made in Greek grammatical literature, though not because of a 
resemblance of verbs to nouns, but ‘auch dem belicbien Paralelismus 
wischen den verschiedenen Gebieten der Grammatik’.® Zafbagt's 
‘remark that verbal forms may be used for more than one mean 
like the nouns, may be compared to the remarks of Apollonios 
Dyskolos conceening the sumpdshela, i.e. the phenomenon that one 
form takes the function of another form.** As for the equivalence in 
function ofthe imperfect verb and the active participle, we may point 
to the Greek doctrine, which states that a form such as lode’ (he 
washes) is equivalent t0 etl Jodi (he is washing), as is customary in 
logic. According to the K@fans the active participle constitutes the 
third tense of the verb, the present tense; the participle is then called 
the 1 dim? 

i does not seem very likely that the Arabic term mudlr? was the 
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‘We have stated above that we do not believe that there is any 
‘cogent reason to assume an influence of Aristotelian logic in order to 
‘explain the occurrence of three tenses in Sibawaihi's analysis of the 
‘Arabic verbal system. Such an influence could, however, be supposed 
in the case of later grammarians who distinguished between three 
tenses ofthe verb, cach with its own name: mig, hl, and mustagbal. 
But because of the fact that this system was used in Arabic grammar 
before the first translations from Greck into Arabic, we prefer to 
‘assume a direct influence of Greek grammar, which should explain the 
transition from Sibawaihi’s terminology (mddi-muddr?) to the new 
terminology with three names for three tenses (m-hal-mustagbal™). 
Probably, the Syrian grammarians had something to do with this: in 
‘Syria grammar the names for the three tenses of the verb are evident 
ly calques of the Greek names, zavnd da-"bar (= parelthuthds), zama 
cde-qa'em (= enhests), cam dati (= méllin).”* In Hebrew grammar 
the term zeman “oméd—also a calque of the Greek enhestis—is sed 
to translate the Arabic hai.* tn Gani tells us that verbs have to 
‘tenses, namely dle (= pareléuthis) und ‘atid (= mall)!” We may 
hhave one instance in Arabic logical literature of the term kalima 
‘gd'ma being used to indicate the verb in the present tense, namely in 
bn Sink’s Sarh ab'thra: “The situation of the inflected (muyarafe) 
and the present (ima) verb in the language of the Greeks is that the 
present verb is that which indicates the present time (hidir), whereas 
‘the inflected verb is that which indicates one of the two (other) 
times’** Note that the Greek term enhestés came in use only a long 
time afer Aristotle, namely in Stoic grammar. This supports the thesis 
of contact between Arabic grammar and living Greek grammar, where 
enhestés was used after the example of the Sta, 

Grammarians may object to the reality of the present tense with 
‘arguments couched in physical terms, but when it comes to the 
‘question of the hierarchy of the three grammatical tenses, these 
‘objections disappear: speech is ruled by reason, and therefore, order 
and regularity should be found in every category, if only you look for 
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it; moreover, speech isan image of reality, and there are, therefore, 
three tenses, jst as there are three times. Their hierarchy is deter 
ined by the hirarchy of the physical times. ZARA, for instance 
deduces from the chronological order of non-existence, existence, and 
past existence the classification ofthe verbal tenses: future—present— 
past? He probably follows the doctrine of his teacher, ZaBBAEi, who 
‘held the same theory, and had a famous controversy with Abd Bakr 
in as-SarrA on this subject. Ton as-Sarrié thought that the present 
tense was the first verbal tense; his arguments are mentioned by 
Sicifi, who does not mention Tn asSarra by name, but evidently 
‘thinks of him, when he deals with the costroversy on this subject"? 
‘Zaki point of view is also mentioned by Suyit, and apparently 
it was the point of view of the majoriy of the grammarins. Thn 
Gani, the Hebrew grammarian, tls us in his Kitdb al-tuma’ that 
“the Arabic grammarians' consider the future tnse the firs verbal 
tense, sine every action must fist be future, before it can be present, 
and then pst.” 

‘The same problem is dealt with in Greek grammar. In the schoia 
swe often find the theory expressed thatthe present tense isthe most 
‘important of the verbal tens, since itis the stem of the ver (théma 
‘rhémats), & morphological argument that is, of course, absent in 
‘Arabic grammar. The schoiass also say that every past tense once 
‘was a preset tense; this resembles the argument mentioned by Zaki 
{8 in the [dah ** Sophronios summarizes the arguments in support of 
the posible theories concerning this piat:** a) presemt—past—future 
{not identical with ibn as-Sarri's theory, because te places the 
future immediately alter the past; ) the pas isthe first of the verbal 
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tenses (this theory existed in Arabic grammar, according to Nake): 
©) future—present—past. The third theory mentioned by Sophronios is 
the theory which was held by the majority of the Arabic grammarians, 
‘who defended it with the same arguments as the Greek grammarians: 
first something is going to happen, then it happens, and then iis past. 

In later Greek grammar the process by which verbs are connected 
with their objects received the name metabass oF ddbaxts (in Lat 
‘grammar trasitioy. Ths term denoted the extension of the action of 
the verb to an objet. This concept of “transition isin withthe point 
of view we find in ater Greek grammar about the role of the verbs: 
verbs are no longer regarded as logical predicates in the sentence, but 
rather as names of actions: the verb ceases to be the katégoroimenan,*” 
itis now the énoma roi prdgmatos. Merdbasis,didbass are found for 
instance in the writings of Apollonios Dyskolos,%* as well as in the 
Scholia on Dionysios Thrax,*” and in Byzantine grammar." ln Syriac 
‘grammar there existed a term mianydnd for the transitive verb with 
‘approximately the same meaning as the Greek term merdbasis;”* in 
Hebrew grammar we find the term mifabbér, which also corresponds 
to the Greek term.”* Both terms, though, may be calques of the 
‘Arabic term. Arabic grammar used the term muta‘addl and its nega- 
‘air muta‘ addi (as well as the corresponding substantive ta adér 
‘or ta'diya) For the concept of transitivity and intranstivity.”? The 
importance of these terms may be deduced from the fact that Siba- 
aii devotes to this subject no les than ten chapters at the begining 
‘of his Kidb.”* Considering the resemblance between the Greek and the 
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‘Arabic terms—the Arabic root ‘-d-w means “to cross, oversep!—we 
suppose that the Arabic terms are calgues of the Greek metdbasis, 
‘metabatiés, borrowed by the Arabs at an early date through contact 
with living Greek grammar. The basic concoption implied by the use 
‘of this term is common to both grammars, namely thatthe action of 
the verb passes on, is extended to the object."* 

‘One of the hotly debsted issues in the discussions between the 
‘asians and the Kofans was the relation between the verb and the 
smasdar: the Basrians held that the masdar was the origin of the 
verb, whereas the K.fans believed thatthe verb was the original form, 
from which the masdar is derived. bn al-Anbirt deals with the 
arguments of both partcs in the 28th problem of his nad” and the 
problem is mentioned by other authors as well” Traces of the 
discussion are even found in Hebrew grammatical writings.”® The 
Aiscussion concerning the arguments pro and contra was garnished, 
13s usual, with extratinguisticevidence.”* 

‘The origin of this question lcs in Greek grammar: although the 
‘Greck infinitive is of completely different morphological and syntac- 
tic nature than the Arabic masdar, the connection between them 
‘becomes obvious when we compare the names given to the Greek 
infinitive and the Arabic masdar. The current name for the masdar, 
4am abl (verbal noun) corresponds to the Greek dnoma toi hima. 
‘os When ZaBBAG tells us thatthe masdar isto be regarded as the 
‘name forthe actions of the things represented by the nouns," he is 
actually translating the Greek dnome tod pragmatos.® There are also 
traces of Greek doctrines in the arguments which are adduced for or 
‘against the priority of the mada 

“The first argument for the priority of the masdar is the one imped 
by Sibawaihi's description of the verb, in the interpretation of later 
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authors: "As for the verbs, they are patterns taken from the expression 
‘of the events of the nouns’."* The actions of the nouns, according to 
this interpretation, are the masdars, and the verbal forms are taken 
from the masdars. ‘Taken from’ (ma’hid) receives the meaning of 
“etymologcally derived from’, and this is the usual interpretation given 
tot by Western scholars as well. As regards the idea ofan etymologi- 
cal relation between verbs and infinitves, we may refer to an observa- 
tion made by Apollonios Dyskolos: ‘From the infinitive itself stem 
all conjugated forms, and withia the infinitive they are absorbed 
again’** This Greek grammatical theory, which makes the infinitive 
the root of all verbal forms, is borrowed by Farabi in his description 
‘of the Greek kanines onomariko! kal rhématito:*3 “(The rules distin- 
‘gush) between those forms which are mayddir—those are the forms 
‘rom which the verbs are derived, and those forms which are not 
‘may (Whey also show) how the maid are changed into verbs’ 

‘The Busrians deduce from Sibawaih’s words that the masdar 
‘occupies a higher position in the hierarchical sytem of the Arabic 
anguage, and they assert that the infinitive is primary with regard to 
the verb. Another way of saying this is to state that the masdar i the 
‘genus (gins) of the verbal forms. In Arabic terminology this means 
that an action, be it single ora repeated one, can always be described 
by the masdar. We find the same statement in Greek grammar.** 
‘Additional arguments mentioned by the Bastians are: 


|. the masdar i the noun ofthe ver (ion af); nouns are prior to 
verbs; therefore, the masdar is prior to the veb,*” 
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2. the mame maydar shows that the masdar is the origin (mayder) 
of the verb.**| 

3. not to every masdar does 4 verb belong; this proves that the 
‘maxdar is prior to the verb (this morphological argument was 
used by ZaBBAg, Zagzapl's teacher." 

4 the form of the masdars vary; therefore, they ure prior (@ 
‘morphological argument attributed to Tbn a8-Sarrig).?° 

5. the meaning of the masdaris always found in the verb, while the 
‘opposite is not true (an argument adduoed by the al! an-nazar, 
‘ce the logico-grammarians).** 


‘Two other arguments are mentioned by Tb al-Anbi 


6. the masdar signifies an absolute time (zaman mula), the verb 
special time (camdn mayan)? 

7. the masdar signifies a pure action, the verb an action together 
with the time of that action” 


Just as in Greek grammar another theory is put forward, namely 
thatthe infinitive is nothing more than x derivative form of the verb, 
‘actually @ sort of adverb.** Kifan grammarians held that the verb is 
the principle (a) from which the rest of the verbal forms are derived, 
including the masdar. The KGfans propose the following arguments 
for their point of view: 


1. the masdar is only a reinforcement of the meaning of the verb 
(ackid), ©. in the expression daraba zaid darban (Zaid it 
really bard) (this argument was used by AbO Bakr iba al-Anbi- 
a” 
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2, the name maydar shows that the verb isthe principle, and that 
the masdar is derived from the ver, contrary to what is asserted 
by the Basrians."* 

13, the masdars are formed according to the same phonetic rules as 
the verbs, i. ifthe verb has a stcong radical, the masdar has 
likewise a strong radical, and if the verb has a weak radical, so does 
the masdas.”” 


‘Three more arguments are mentioned by Ibn al-Anbitt 


4, syntactically verbs may prevail over the masdars, Le. they may 
hhave a masdaras their objet; therefore, they are prior to them.** 

‘5. a masdar presupposes the uction of an agent, which is expressed 
‘by the verb; therefore, the verb is prior to the masdar. 

6, not to every verb does a masdar belong; this proves that the 
verb is prior to the masdar (contrast this with the third argo- 
‘ment of the Bastian!) 

Some Greek grammarians did not consider the infinitive a real 

verb, because of the ct that itis devoid of the characteristics of a 
‘normal verb, such as person, number verbal mood, while it has some 
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fof the characteristics of the noun.'** This is the reason why the 
infinitive is called gparémphatos, ic, a form which only signifies the 
[pure meaning, none of the accidents. The argument proposed against 
‘this opinion is that the infinitive is the real verb, which signifies 
‘only and exclusively the action in itself with no accidents attached to 
it! In the words of Apollonios Dyskolos: “As we have said before, 
‘te mood ofthe infinitive isthe most general mood, which of necessity 
lacks those things we have discussed before, namely person and the 
accident number. These are not connected originally with the verb, but 
only serve as an attribute of the persons who partake in the action. 
For the action in ite is one, e.g. writing, walking: after it has been 
connected with persons, forms like “I walk, we walk” are derived 
from i. 

‘Some people are not convinced by this conception ofthe infinitive as 
the general mood, and they continue to repard the infinitive us 
something derived from the ver, asa sort of adverb." These people 
wish 10 exclude the infinitive from the verbal system because of the 
fact that it does not have any of the characteristics of the verb, ‘ust 
as the participle ..., which is devoid of all those characteristics, I 
‘excluded from the verbal system’."°* In that case, te infinitive cannot 
remain the ‘root’ (rhiza) of the verbal forms; still, most gram- 
marian believe it to be just that, Even more dificulies arise when 
wwe continve to regard the infinitive as a verb, while atthe same time 
Wwe call it the noun of the action (anoma tod prdgmaros), or when we 
‘all the infinitives the “nominal categories of the actions" (onomatikal 
katégorai tén pragmétén)—Apolionios Dyskolos manages to make 
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1 we accept the infinitive as part of the verbal system, the problem 
of its postion within tht sytem remains: some Gresk gramma- 
Fians gave the infinitive the fit place, because itis the root of the 
‘verbal forms: ‘Some people wanted to put the afintive in the frst 
Place, reasoning that it, as it were, the raw material and the origin 
ofthe verb. This isthe reason why it has not added 10 its signification 
“subjectivity” (Le. the verbal moods), o the persons, or the numbers: 
{or original elements are always simple, just asthe Tour clements 23 
Aguinst the bodies (which const of thei), and the twenty-four ee- 
rents (6. the letters of the alphabet) as against the words, and 
shapeless clay as against the household goods made from it. As a 
counterargument, the fact is mentioned thatthe indicative mood is 
the ‘stem’ of the verb, from which the other forms are derived. "* 
“Moreover, the acting person comes before his setions, and the verbal 
form which expresses the combination of the acting person with his 
ation must needs be prior to the pure action, expresed by the 
infinitive." Apollonios Dyakolos himseif changed his mind about 
this point: having fist placed the infinitive afer the indicative, he 
Inter put it at the beginning ofthe verbal system. 

In conclusion we can say that in all these discussions the fact i 
emphasized that the infinitive signifies the pure action without ferther 
accidents! This juss our considering it the general ver genikir 
rhéma)"* Herein ties the resemblance between the Greck and the 
Arabic data: the contradiction between on the one hand the verbal 
nature of the infinitive, and on the other hand its nominal eharactris- 
tics. In both grammars this resulted in the sme appellation, and ina 
communis opvio to te effet thatthe infinitive and the masdar are 
the rhiza and the al of the verbal forms: in both grammars, to, the 
opposition apuns this point of view was not strong esough to make 
people abandon it. Close parallels in morphological arguments were 
not to be expected because of the great diference in nature between 
the Greck infinitive and the Arabic masda. But the fact that both 
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«groups of grammarians used the same appellations, and arrived at the 
‘same conclusions is suficient proof that in this point, too, Arabic 
‘grammar underwent the influence of Greck grammar. In other words, 
Greck grammar provided the raw materials, the rest of the building 
as set up independently by the Arabic linguists, a8 in so many other 
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“Apr frm the dsr, there ating more oes 
‘han grnmaria’ 


‘The system of Arabic grammar is held together by a rigid complex 
‘of methodological rules oF norms, the so-alled ‘principles of grammar’ 
(sal an-nahw Similar principles are also followed in other branches 
Of science, such as theology, jurisprudence, tradition, and exegesis 
‘of the Quen, and they are generally believed by Arabic scholars 
to belong to one and the same system. Their use in these sciences 
ilstrates how the development of Islamic culture depended on the 
regulating system of working principles, and how different sciences 
influenced each other Unrough the principles and the interpretation of 
‘the various elements of the system. In the law the system of principles 
‘was used from the bepinning of the “Abbisid caliphate: ai-Safri 
(820/205) was the frst to bring the different elements together into 
‘consistent whole, after various scholars before him had already used 
them in their own conception of the law? In Arabic grammar this 
system already existed at the time of Sibawaihi and al-fali” In 
this chapter we shall try to prove the thesis that these principles are 
connected with those that were used in Greek empiricist medicine. t9, 
antiquity they already served as « model for a new way of comparing 
facts of speech in the so-called Kondnes hellnismod.* We shall first 
sive an outline of the epistemological theory implied by this trend in 
‘medical practice, After that, we will try to show how Greck grammar 
borrowed its eriteria from this system, and how, under its influence, 8 
system of judging the facts of language was developed that runs 
‘parallel to the Arabic us! an-nabw. 
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Fundamental to the stady of empiricist medicine is Deichgraber's 
Die griechische Emprikerschule.? a collection of fragments with an 
‘excellent introduction about the theoretical background of the empiri- 
ist theories, in which the author explains how and why empiricist 
physicians difered from—and emphatically wished to differ from— 
‘curent rational and dogmatic theorizing. This difference manifesd 
itself’ most clearly in the specific opinion about the value of an 
‘analogical judgment: we find here the same reluctance to accept a 
‘ational principle as an explanation of physical events as we find 

carly Islamic theology—though, of course for other reasons. The 
‘empiricist school—which cannot be called a ‘schoo!’ in the strictest 
sense of the word, but which was only a way of practising scienoe— 
‘was Tounded” about 250 B.C. by the Greek physician Philins of Kos, 
‘who dissociated himself from the dogmatic schools of his time, Many 
‘other physicians, most of them working in Alexandria, the centre of 
the empiricist school, began to practise according to his principles; 
the best known among them were Herakleids of Tarente (Ist half of 
the Ist century B.C) and Theodas of Laodikeia (about 100 B.C). 
“The most famous of them all was Sextus Empiricus (about 150 A.D.) 
‘who dedicated his life to a complete refutation of everything dog- 
matic, whether with respect to medicine, philosophy, oF grammar. 
‘After itm the ‘schoo! disappeared, only to leave traces in many 
‘quotations by writers such as Celsus and Galenos. 

‘Tie basic thesis of all these physicians was that knowledge can only 
bbe derived from perception by the senses, to which all other criteria 
‘of knowledge are reduced. Their dialectic methods are mostly baved 
‘on common Skeptic arguments, such as the equivalence ofall theories, 
the incompatibility of scholarly disagreement with the claim of scin- 
tie rationality, the reduetio ad absurd, the regress ad infinitu, 
‘and the uselssness of all thories© The most important working 
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principle was observation, which 2 scholar can do himself (atopsia, 
‘mpeira), But they define ‘science’ (Kéchné) as a collection of observa 
tions’ and as nobody i able to collect in his experience the whole 
‘gamma of physical events, a scholar is also dependent on the results 
‘of former experiments and observations (hisoria).* Tes required that 
the informant through whom these results reach him should receive 
his own knowledge from physical observation, that he is free from 
prejudice, and reliable and expert, The safest conclusions can be 
‘rawn from historical material, if the tradition is unanimous (sum- 
‘phinia)? If all these principles together fail in explaining the phe- 
‘nomena, there isa ast resort: the observation thatthe same circums- 
tances often result in the same healing process; this observation may 
bbe used as a working principle. The greater the similarity of the 
circumstances, the greater the probability of sucess, and this principle 
‘of “basing one’s conclusions on similarity’ (merdbass toi) homoiou) 
therefore a principle of a probabilistic nature, which cannot give 
‘certain guarantees, We must also emphasize that a conclusion on the 
basis ofthis principle does not proceed from a compeling and certain, 
Intrinsic cause by vitue of which events are similar. In this respect 
‘empiric! analogy difers from dogmatic analogy: an empiricist physi- 
‘ian is not interested in the question whether ‘something causes some- 
thing else to happen, because that something else i similar to it's for 
him itis enough to know that ‘similar events (generally) happen in 
this oF that way’, The metdbasis tod homoiow is ‘a way 10 find a 
solution’,!® “an instrument to find resources';** in modern terms, it is 
‘heuristic strategy which serves to fill the gap in our incomplete 
empirical knowledge. Finally, empiricist medicine used principe 
known as the dlasol, which consisted in ‘separating the particular 
from the general’."* 

“Thus, Latin speech consists of nature, analogy, custom, authority. 
“The nature of nouns and verbs is invariable and passes only on t0 Us 
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what it recived, nothing more and nothing less ... Analogy is an 
arrangement of speech as itis handed down by nature; it distinguishes 
‘uncouth from cultivated speech in the same way as silver is distin- 
‘Bushed from lead... Custom is on a par with analogy, not by virtue 
‘of its technique, but by its force; it is only accepied because it is 
supported by the agreement of many people .... Authority .. does 
ot contain reason, nor nature, nor custom: it is only accepted on 
‘account of the opinion of orators’? In this way Charisius desribes 
the mature of speech by means of the four criteria natura, analogia, 
‘consuetudo, actoritas. These four criteria of correct speech may also 
‘be found in a somewhat different arrangement in Quintilianus’ writ- 
ings Barwick'* and Febling"® have extensively investigated the 
various accounts ofthis doctrine and established their mutual depen- 
dency, as well asthe fact that the doctrine of the criteria has a Greek 
‘origin. They are related with the Greek kancnes orthographias: etumo- 
logia, analog, didlos, historia.” Nowadays, i is generally accepted 
that the model for this system may be found in the methods which 
‘empiricist physicians used to derive knowledge about physical facts 
from observation by sense perception.'® Grammar was not the only 
science to be influenced by empiricist theory: the science of Ia 
‘aso borrowed many elements from the empiricist system of citer 
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Not surprisingly the empiricist idea of science as a collection of the 
most frequent physical facts, as an empeira, is found in grammatical 
literature: Dionysios Thrax defined grammar as ‘practical knowledge 
of the words that occur most frequently in poets and writers of 
‘prose’*” Our conclusion is that grammarians, influenced by the em- 
pircist doctrine, used to solve linguistic problems and to establish 
correct specch as against barburisms and solecsms by means of the 
four eiteria of correct knowldge, Le. in the case of grammar: the 
nature of speech; the analogical comparison of linguistic forms; the 
normal, daily usage; and the authority of waiters in the past. The 
relative importance of each ofthese eritria may differ when compared 
‘with the criteria of medicine, but this is only to be expected, in view 
of the essential difference between the two disciplines 

‘The Arabi system of the ui, as we shall describe below, shows 
striking similarity tothe Greek criteria. We could, of course, attribute 





contact of Arable grammarians with living Greek grammar, but in 
that ease the existence of the system in other sciences remains unex- 
Dilained, unless we are to place grammar at the basis of the rest of 
the Islamic sciences. It seems much more plausible to seek the origin 
‘of the system as it existed in the Arabic world, in the translations of 
Greek medical works, especially those of Galenos (d. 199 A.D.) who 
‘was a prolific writer in this field, and who also wrote about the 
‘methodology of his profession, je. about the various theories con- 
cerning the methods a scholar should use to atin knowledge about 
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‘ma min Kuta Galinis** particularly Galesos’ work Kit ff “ragrl- 
bat ar-tbbiyya (Book on medical experience), which has been edited 
bby Walzer.” Iti a wellknown fact that medical writings were among 
the first to be translated, and that the tradition of the medical 
philosophers from Alexandria, the centre of the empiricist ‘schoo! 
continued to exist during the “Abbisid caliphate? The early tran 
lators were generally practising. physicians as well as philosophers 
‘who heeded Galenos’ injunction that a good physician should also be 
1 philosopher.** Many of these medicel books were already known 
Jong before the times of Hunain, not only in Syriac translations, but 
also in Arabic.* The firt known translator, Yabyil ibn al-Bitriq, « 
Byzantine Roman who lived in the reign of the caliph abManir 
(7S4/137-775/199), translated Ptolemaios’ Tetrabiblos and other, medi- 
cal treatises ”* That in this process empiricist works and methods were 
very popular is proved among other things by Mas'Ud's remark that 
{in the reign of al-Watig (842/227-847/232) there were still empiriciss 
practising at the caliphal court?” It was through these translations 
and maybe through contact with the first translators that Arabic 
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‘science in its early stages became acquainted with the highly developed 
‘methodology used by the empirical physicians, as presented to them 
by Galenos' writings. Ths system served asa scientific foundation not 
‘only for those scholars who practised medicine, but also for those who 
studied law or discussed theological problems, and even for those who 
tried to deseribe the Arabic language, like al-Yll and Sibawai They 
‘sed the same type of primitive analogy so characteristic of empiriat 
medicine, and checked it agains the very same elements of experince 
(Ga. the Qur'in and older poetry) and observation (¢.q. the actual 
state ofthe language) that were commonly used in Greek medicine. It 
4s clear that Sibawaihi could never have derived such knowledge from 
the Corpur Arivoteticun—which had not yet been translated. at the 
time--, but only from a direst contact with those who understood 
Greek culture, in this ease probubly the early translators, The connec 
tion is shown not 40 much by the ct that these elements existed in 
both Greek and Arabic culture (although it isan important argument 
in ite, but rather by the fact that these elements were handled in the 
samme way, 

‘We have solid proof of the existence of the empirical criteria in 
Arabic medicine in the writings of the Christan physician YUbanni 
‘hn Masawaih (4. 857/243), teacher of Hlunain ibn Isbiq_and first 
ice-chancellor of the Bait ab-hikma in Baghdad.™® He says in his 
‘Navi ay ibbiyya: “Everything that is agreed upon by the physicians, 
‘Which is attested to by analogy, and confirmed by experiments, ke 
that be your basis (sc. of knowledge in medical matter).2” Here we 
find the medical criteria gma” (= sumphinia), qs (= metdbasis ton 
‘homojow), and tajrba (the experieent which is indispensable for the 
‘awopsia). Not only did Yabanna iba Masawaih write about these 
‘matters, but we have also a report about a discussion that took place 
at the court of the caliph between bn Msawaih and his teacher, 
Giri! iba ‘Bubtita’ (4. + 820/215);2" according to some people, 
Hlunain ibn tshiq was also present. The caliph asked them: "t' would 
like to know the essence of obtaining medical knowledge, and the 
basis ofits principles: is it by the senses (his), or by analogy (giv), 
‘or by tradition (sunma); are these things (se. this knowledge) obtained 
by rational principles, or i knowledge of these things and the method 
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(of arriving at this knowledge) obsained according to you by hear- 
say..2! According to some of those present, physicians derive their 
Knowledge from four principles: natural (jb), accidental (ara, 
‘ational (ind, and analogical (nag) principles. This is the method 
‘of those (Greck) physicians who base themsslves on the empeiria 
airiba), This text is avery important one, since it provides us with 
evidence about the use of terms from the field of the upi in discus- 
sions about medicine at an early date (Ist half of the 9th century). 
[Especially interesting is the term suena, which is beter known as a 
term used in the sciences of law and tradition 2? 

‘This originally medical system was, of course, used in diferent ways 
in each discipline by which it was taken over. The criteria of grammar, 
law, and theology, for instance, are not identical, and they donot 
have the same power. yarelqertareremon den 

‘were already made by Arabic authors, for instance 

nh Jy dre dng "Oe tno af Rae 
language, whether they ae theological or juridical ones?" Ibn Ginn's 
‘conclusion is that grammatical norms are more related to theological 
forms, in so far as both are based on common sense, on reason, 
‘whereas juridical norms derive their power from revelation, which ean 
‘only be accepted and believed, though not proved. On the other 
‘band, grammatical norms are inferior to theological norms, because 
theology uses only norms which are based on necessary and stringent 
arguments, whereas grammar uses also another category of norms, 
namely those which are based on probable, ic. facultative argu: 
‘ments.”* This i also stated by ZaRBAGE atthe beginning of his chapter 
about the grammatical norms. ** 

As for grammatical arguments, they are described by thn al-Anbitt 
in his Leona’ ab-odia in the following way. bn al-Anbirt distin- 
‘tushes between three different kinds of arguments (wil, adila); 
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transmission (nag), analogy (gipds), and the argument called fsishab 
avpat; the argument of igmd is related to the tradition. 

‘Nagls the tradition concerning grammatical forms as handed down 
‘through earlier literature. Just as we saw above in the case of the 
historia in Greek medical writings, not every tradition is acceptable: 
the informant must meet certain requirements. Van den Bergh already 
‘recognized the similarity between the requirements in use in traditionist 
circles, and those of the Greek empiricist.” It seems that grammatical 
practice was strongly influenced by the practice of the traditionists: in 
Tact, the terminology that describes tradition’s usefulness and reliabil- 
ity i largely borrowed from that disiptine.™* 

‘Unanimity (ign) is one of the most frequently used rier; i is 
‘considered obligatory for the correctness of a linguistic expression, 
and as such itis related to theological unanimity.” It is wsed in all 
sorts of discussions not only in a general way,*® but also in the more 
restricted sense of ‘unanimity of a certain group’ just as theologians 
tended to restrict the notion of imi” to one single group of theo- 
loglans, or at last to professional theologians, not to just anybody 
‘who cated to advance something about theology-** In. grammatical 
«discussions we find for instance the unanimity of the grammarians,** 
or the unanimity of the KOfins and the Bagrians.*? Schacht and 
van den Bergh discovered some connections between the ifm’ in 
‘Arabic theology and law, and certain procedures in Greek logi:** 

‘The second, and far more controversial, norm is analogy (gids), 
which is defined by Ibo abAnbict as “The interpretation of the 
meaning of the secondary in. terms of (or: analogously with) the 
primary’*¥ and also as: "the comparison of the secondary with the 
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primary by virtue of something that causes the secondary to be 
saslogous to the primary’ 

The admissibility of the gis has been an issue throughout the 
history of Islamic culture. One could even say that there i a remark- 
able corltion between a scholars atitude towards analogy and his 
attitude towards Grek logic and science. 

In order to understand why a citerion based on analogy could 
cause soch tremendous difeences of opiaion, it is important 0 
consider the history of Islamic scence, and especially of theology 
Early Islamic theology was confronted with a situation in which the 
conquerd peoples were the posesors of a much superior science 
‘and culture, and also of « much greater experience in discussion and 
application of knowledge. On the other hand, the newly converted 
‘Arabs, Persian, and other nations, were urping their religious leaders 
to provide them with practical rules of lie, and with arguments to 
‘efond themselves against the sarcasm of other eligios communities 
‘The theological experts were, therefore, forced to expand the limited 
‘number of Qurinic regulations, and, as thir religious consclence did 
‘0t permit them to invent such regulations on ther own authority, 
they had to look for other authoritative sourees of knowledge. Sin 
‘ot even the practice of the Prophet, as it was handed down by later 
senerations, suid, nor the consensus of the (eared) comunity, 
they were compelled to use yet another method: reasoning by analogy 
But here they were hampered by the fact that in these carly times 
Islam could not atthe same time hold the omaipotence of Allah and 
the existence of cauae seandee, which ae inherent in and essential 
to the type of analogy used by Aristotle, and by Greek log in 
‘ener. Thus, another type of analogy aros, that of the gis i its 
‘arly form: reasoning from one concrete insance to another, where 
the causes are only pseudo-causes“” and where everything but a 
strict occasional is Severely condemned. Every statement can aly 
te proved by a preceding, simia, statement, until at las the ultimate 
proof is derived from Allth, Who in His wisdom lets everything 
‘bappen according to a customary patter—akhough He could do 
‘otherwise, if He wanted to, Syllogiic reasoning was ony taken over 
ler the intx of translations of Greek philosophical writings. The 
introduction of these “pemicious’ orsign doctrines is often sscibed 
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to the philosophers and the Mu’tazila, while it was sad to have been 
introduced into orthodox theology by al-Guwaini the Imm al-Hara- 
‘maint (4, 1085/478), the teacher of a-Gazza** 

‘There are two fundamentally diferent kinds of analogy: the qiyis 
‘akibh and the giyis alll. The giyds ai-ibh—which does not fall 
under Ibn al-Anbir's second definition—is based on a resemblance 
‘between the secondary and the primary. We might also say that this 
sort of analogy is an empirical principle consisting in the comparison 
between two things because they ate alike in one oF more respects. 
‘This is the original form of analogy as it was accepted by Muslim 
science at an early time—an analogy which has nothing to do with 
the classical Aristotelian syllogism. Iti, therefore, not contradictory 
to the omnipotence of Allth: iti nothing more than the establsh- 
‘meat of a resemblance between two things which enables us to draw a 
‘conclusion about the secondary, based on the condition ofthe primary. 
We may draw this conclusion, since we suppose that Alli created 
laws of nature, of rather that i¢ pleases Him to let the same combina 
‘ions of atoms happen regularly. There is nothing within the things 
themselves which could make them cause something else without the 
help of something outside them. Thus, nature and its phenomena bear 
witness to the omnipotence of Alith, Who is the cawa efficens of 
‘everything. This philosophy is altogether different from the determi- 
sm we find in Greek philosophy; itis related more closely to the 
atomism of a Demokritos” in $0 far as there can be no causal 
basis for knowledge of natural phenomena; connections between 
‘phenomena bear an occasional character. What we have here described 
‘is the common view of Afrism, and thus of orthodory. Some 
theologians, though, did not even accept an analogy based on mere 
resemblance: for tha Hazm even the establishing of a resemblance 
‘between two things is an unwarranted conclusion, not permitted by 
All.$° 

‘The second sort of analogy isthe later form, which came into use 
after the beginning of the activities of the Mu'tazil, who did accept 
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the inependeney of the scent actios ofthe substances created 
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carly on with the educational tradition of the rhetorical schools, but 
wwe also know that medical writings were among the first to be 
‘tanslated, and that the first contacts with Greek science—especally 
{in Alexandria—took place precisely in this fed. What is more, we 
hhave the testimony of Yahannd Zon Misawaih, quoted above, which 
proves that at least the physicians were aware of the existence of a 
system of criteria to judge the physical facts. On the other hand, the 
‘udy of grammar and grammatical norms was transmitted in the 
Ties place by the rhetorical schools. In any case, both grammar and 
the sciences received their methodological principles from the empici- 
cist system, and the same holds true for the study of law, so that 
‘even the transmission of the criteria through the rhetorical schools 
Found its busis in medicine. The Arabic system may have been even 
the result of an interaction between the various disciplines, which all 
shared the need to collec, to analyse, and to interpret an enormous 
numberof fats. These facts could be ordered according to some well 
defined principles, and these principles were borrowed from the class- 
cal tradition, possibly with the help of Hebrew biblical exegesis, 
Which these ‘principles—or at least one of them—were already used 
before the beginning of Muslim sience. But atthe basis ofthis system 
was the method of the empiriist sehoo!, which became known in the 
Orient through the translations of medical works, and possibly through 
direct contact, for instance in Alexandria. 

1 goes without saying that, in the course of time, grammatical 
Science took whatever elements it could use from other disciplines 
(such as, for instance, the methods used by the traditionists for 
distinguishing between reliable and unreliable information). The scien- 
«x4 of tradition, exegesis, and law were so important in the daily lie 
ofthe first centuries of Muslim culture, that they could easily exercise 
‘considerable influence upon other sciences.* We have seen already 
‘that a grammatical informant must meet the same requirements 25 
someone who transmits a tradition about the life of the Prophet. 
‘Another example is that agreement between different sources is granted 
‘the same value and power in grammar asin law and theology.” 

Perhaps the influence of other sciences applies also to the last ofthe 
sree principles mentioned by Thn al-Anbiri, the isishab a-ha, 
according to which one may draw a conclusion about the properties 
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‘of something secondary from the propertics of something primary. This 
is a particular kind of analogical reasoning, which, according to 
‘Schacht,** is to be regarded as one of the traces of Greco-Roman 
law. On the other hand, one could suppose connection with the 
empirical principle diasolé, although the data are not very clear in 
this case. 

In the law the use of the istihdb al-hal is better known than in 
‘grammar, although lo al-Anbisi dedicates a chapter of his book 
bout the sorts of proof permitted in grammar to it. In the law the 
term is used for the legal assumption, in case of doubt or in the 
absence of solid proof, that the last known situation still obtains. 
According to Goldziber the use of this argument in legal discussions 
thas its origin in the work of ai-SAf'T (@. $20,205) or in the Sate 
school * One good example is that given by Goklzber of a man who 
js miming, but whose death cannot be established with certainty 
‘According tothe isiyhdb als this man must be assumed to be alive, 
and consequently his relatives may not inherit his possessions; the 
‘missing man himself may inherit from someone else, and in that case, 
the inheritance will be kept by the state, In the Hanafte school of law, 
the former decision is accepted, but not so the latter, since in this 
‘school itishdb al‘ is only appli to the denial of a right, but not 
{0 the recognition of a right (Iida Ua te'yba).** It goes without 
saying that for the Zahirite lawyers, such as Ibn Hazm, the “tied 
‘aba isa favourite method. For Ton Hazm it ranks as high as, and i 
Part of, the consensus (idm) of the community: if the community 
‘agrees about something, we dare not accept a change in that situation 
‘until we have solid proof (dali) for the necessity of such a change, 
Such a proof can, of course, be only a text from the Qur'ln of 
tradition from the prophet *? 

In grammar this sort of argument is connected with the discus- 
sions about analogy (qs) and exceptions (Kid/).*° Each word and 
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cach category has its own rues, and we may only assume a change of 
these rules (€q. an exception, in the case of a category of words), 
when we are able to point ata caus (ila) which i responsible for that 
change, In all other cases we must adhere to the primary rule (as). 
‘The same may be stated positively: when we use the argument of an 
istghab al-hal we do not need any further proof, since the itshdb 
alLhal suffices as a proof ** A remainder of the discussion between 
the Hanafites and the SifV'ites about the use of the istishdb in the 
‘ase of the recognition of a right may be found in Iba al-Aaba's 
remarks about the argument ¢ sileto (abistdlll biadam ad-dalit) 
following on the discussion about the iii all: such an argument 
is ather weak, and can never be decisive in the case of an affirmation, 
‘at most in the case of a denial. ** 

By way of hypothesis we would like to point to the remarkable 
similarity of this argument to one of the norms of knowledge which 
‘was used in empiricist medicine: the dastolé or dioismés, defined in 
the Latin translation of Galenos Subfigratio Empirica inthe following 
‘way: ‘Something is distincto (diastole) if i distinguishes the particu 
lar from the general only by way of evident knowledge’®” and... the 
determination (determinatio = distinctio) of something, which they 
describe by saying that itis the property which distinguishes within a 
general category something which is particular in some respect’** In 
view of the fact that according to our theory alleriteria of knowledge 
ted by empiricist physicians are atthe origin of the Arabic us, we 
440 not suppose that the similarity in this ease is coincidental 

In Zagiigi's system of grammatical norms the givds™ (ila gipasiy- 
1ya) provides the explanation of the linguistic facts which we have 
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learned through the acquisitional norms (ill t'limiyya). When. we 

‘hear the expression dana said iia (ined, Zaid is standing) we 
know that after the particle ima the subject isin the accusative, and 
the predicate in the nominative. By analogy we apply this rule to 
‘other expressions of the same type. The ‘ila givasiyya explains the 
rule by refering to the resemblance between the particle ima and 
the transitive verbs. If we then ask in which respect ina resembles 
‘the verbs, and why we compare it withthe transitive verb, we need 
the “ila fadaliyya wonazariyya (speculative and theoretical norm). 

“Toretcal’ (nazar) is evidently a calgue of the Greek word 
shedréks, just as its counterpart “practical” Cama) translates prak- 
tks, ta the scholiaon Dionysios Thrax, we frequently find discus 
sions about the division of sciences; inthis context the term thedrétiké 
sécind denotes a science which expins by mean of theory (igs), 
‘and which investigates only with the aim of looking into something, 
‘examining something (therein). This is exactly how the term is 
‘sed by, for instance, Yabya ibn “Adi,” and by Qustt ibn Lg in 
his translation of the Placita Phiosophorn.”® In the present context 
rnazart indicates the sort of questions which aim at understanding the 
substance of the matter, and not atthe practical use of it; practice is 
reserved tothe ‘ial ta'imiyya, which teach you how to speak exactly 
according to the grammatical rules, without explaining the essence 
‘nd the reasons of those rules. 

The ila nazaryya is sometimes called “iat ala; acording to 
Tha Ginn this iar ala isnot a real cause, but only an explanation 
ofthe linguistic fcts”” Ton as Sarr says that there are two sorts of| 
“ial: the Tinguistc rules that telus how to speak (== Zakbidi's ‘al 
te'lmiyyay; and the explanations ofthese linguistic rules, e.g. why it x 
thatthe subject always has the nominative case (ila aia). How 
‘ever, we do not need to know this reason in order to speak correct 
Arabic."* Obviously in this system the flim represents the factor 
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natura, qiyls and “ilat alta the factor ars, which we will discuss 
‘below in connection with the theories concerning the origin of 
spect . 

In this connection we should also mention the story about al-Uslll, 
told by ZaQBABl. Al-all, asked by somebody about his use of 
grammatical norms, answered: “The Arabs speak according to their 
instinct and nature, and they know the structure of their speech, 
‘There is in their minds a solid knowledge about its norms (ual) 
even if iti not related of them that they possess this knowledge. 
| considered something a norm whenever 1 was convinced it was 
the cause of what I considered its consequence’. In other words, the 
basis of every grammatical argument i what one hears from the 
‘Arabs; our explanations are mere guesses as to what is the reason for 
ther using such-and-such a form. Although we know of other books 
about the al an-nabw-—by al-Mzini,”” Quirub ™ and Tba Kaistin 
ZaBbAB claims to have been the first to write a book about this 
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the Fris*—which was adopted by 
Arabic grammar was dominated by the 
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the school of Baghdad, also called the eclectic 
‘or the mixed school. This (simplified) account of the history of the 
schools was criticized by Weil in his introduction to Ibn al-Anbirt's 
Ingif fl mast al-bilafaina ‘n-nabwiyyin al-basiyyin wa-'-kifiyyin, 
and recently by Fleisch.* Both regard the distinction as an artificial 
development invented by later grammarians. Their arguments may be 
summarized as follows: although there existed in Basra and KOs (wo 
diferent groups of scholars wit, probably, different opinions about 





Tt was not even 
possible for them to do 40 because they did not meet euch other very 
foften, and had no chance to discuss their points of view, not even 
when they lived in the same city, as was the case with al-Mubarrad 
(4. 898/285) and Te'ab (4, 904/291). The generation after Mubarrad 
collected the “differences of opinion’ (masd'llisilifiyya), ie. they 
Projected their own diferences of opinion into a former situation 
‘which never existed. The school of Baghdad, which is said 10 have 
‘been 2 fusion of the two systems, was nothing more than a conglo- 
‘merate of grammarians, who, in retrospect, created the schools of 
‘Basea and KGfa: ‘Ainsi cos “Bagdadiens” sont les fondateurs de 
TFauthentique école de Basra et du fantéme d'école que fit Kaa, car 
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iL ny cut qu'une veritable tradition grammatiale constructrice, celle 
de Bara qui mtd temps & prendre conscience delle méme et comme 
toute tradition grammaticale  demandé de Teffort de pluscurs 
tlnérations pour porter ses fruits. ‘The Kafan school had only been 
created by the Baghdadians in order to give their own Bastian prede- 
{ssors 2 worthy opponent. Those solutions of grammatical problems 
which in the sbaiterature are given as typically Kafan, are mostly 
derived from a-Farni (4. $22/207), whose opinions were wed by the 
conservative Tavlab in his struggle to lure pupils away from his 
personal rival Mubarrad in Baghdad, where grammar was conceo- 
trated from then on. ‘Eine Synthese det Gegensitz: Koon nicht 
statfinden, weil neben einem ledich ausgebildeten System nur die 
Summe einzsner Enscheidungen ches Grammatker, des Fart oder 
bchntens noch des Ks stan 

‘We shall speak later about the school of Baghdad,” here we shall 
try to modify somewhat this too severe criticism of the Arabic tradi 
tion, which tends 1 be too sehematie and could be animated. with the 
help of the varios “sessions of grammarians’ (mai), which are 
reported for instance in the writings of TaTab, Zaggibi, and tbo 
Ginn (. 1002392), and which give usm glimpse of the dally inter 
course ofthe grammarians who belonged 10 the schools 

Inthe frat place, it seems very unlikely «print that a fairly 
develope terminology as the one in use at Kf should have been the 
workof one man, alFare' That such a specfally Kua terminology 
enisied may be’ deduced from the writings of the Kofans them- 
selves—e possess Fari’s Mofdni eQur'dn and the Magis ead 
‘which show that these grammarans wed the KGfan terminology very 
consistently, and from later literature where we very often find the 
‘explicit statement that such-and-such a term is KOfian* Therefore, 
there can obviously be no doubt that there really was a typically 
Kaun terminology, which is confirmed by the following statement 
of ZaBbapl: ‘We mention the following answer of the Kifans in so 
far as we have heard the arguments of those of the later gram- 
marian who wished to support the Kafan doctrine, and also in 20 
far as we read about itin thee writings. However, we replace thet 
technical terms by our own, while preserving thet meaning. IF we 
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were 10 try to imitate ther technical style in every single case, we 
‘would find it hard to hand down (their arguments to our reader), and 
it would not have any additional advantage. On the contrary, their 
technical language is probably for the greater part incomprehensible 
‘to someone who has not studied their writings.? We quote this 
passage ir extens, since it proves in iiself that there did exist some- 
thing like a Kafan tradition, unless we are to assume that later gramm- 
‘arians not only invented the Kian school, but a special terminology 
to go with it as well Besides, we find i¢ hard to believe that a man 
like al-FErabi (872/259-950/339), who was 32 years old when Tala 
‘died (9047291) should speak of a Inter invention, when he mention 
‘what he calls the ‘well-known dispute’ about the question whether 
there exists a present tense in grammar.'° The problem how to 
explain this terminological difference between the two schools in 
‘terms of different grammatical and historical background isnot 
‘relevant to our thesis that two more or less distinct ‘schools’ exited 
But there is more: the whole view Weil and Fleisch adopt with 
regard to the contacts between these various groups of grammarians 
is hardly commensurate with the numerous anecdotes which are told 
about the meetings between these grammarians. When we compare the 
‘sessions’ in ZaRARs Mafélis alana with those in Ibn Gina's 
‘Yast'is** and with the Magalls Ta'ab, and then count how many 
instances of contact in oral discussion between two grammarians are 
recorded, we see how lively this contact was. It is true that the one 
recorded instance of a discussion between Sibawaihi and al-Kisi' 
(4. 799/183)" seems to have been a special occasion, which was not 
to be repeated—afterwards Sibawaihi went to Persia never to return 
to Basra! but on other occasions we find al-Kisi in discussion 
‘with several other Basrian grammarians: with YOnus (d. 798/182), 
with ‘Tat ibn “Umar (4. 766/149), with al- Mazin (4, 863/249), with 
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‘abAsmat (4, 831/216)" The grammarian Aba Mubammad al-Yazidl 
(4. 817/202)*" even said: ‘I put aF-KisiT to shame by proving his 
ristakes in nine questions in the presence of (the caliph) al-Mah.!* 
‘The same holds tru for a-Fare’, who is mentioned as having discus. 
sions with al-Garmi (4. 839/225)? alAgma’s?® and akMazil."? 
‘Tw'ab had discussions with a-Mazini.** and » rather heated alterea- 
tion with one of Mubarrad’s pupils, ZaBBi8” Nor does the statement 
seem correct that ‘méme al-Mubarrad ct Ta'lab qui vivaient tous 
deux @ Bagdad n'ont engage que de rares discussions orale’ 

view of the fact that we counted no less than six accounts of discus- 
sions between the two grammarians in Zagpigi's Magalis alone.”* 
Besides, we have Mas'Gd's statement that Mubarrad loved to have 
‘discussions with Tala, although itis true that Ta’lab tied to avoid 
the contact for fear of Mubarrad's eloquence. ** His son-in-law, ADS 
"Abd Allah ad-Dinawarl, attended Mubacrad’s lectures in spite of his 
Tathe-in-law’s protests. All this is confirmed by the fact that Tala 
‘speaks about the Bastian and KAfan grammacians as existing groups 
and certainly not as divisions made up ad hoe by himselt 2” 

Finally, al-KisiT and al-Farta’ are quoted as discussing a manval, 
which the Kofuns used in their grammatical education, called al-Faial 
‘or a-Fasl* This proves that there existed something like» gramm- 
matical tradition in KSfa which cannot be explained away, and which 
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‘must have meant something to people like l-Mubarrad: he says of an 
amateur of grammar that be “longs for the grammar of these Kafans; 
they collect traditions and in case of disagreement refer 10 the 
‘books! The words ‘these Kins’ (hula! "kifiyyina) express the 
same sentiment towards the rival group of grammarians as the words 
“this Bascian™ (hdd "Khagr)) in the quotation at the head of 
chapter. 

How then must we regard these (wo ‘schools? Is it not right 10 
assume the same rivalry to exist in grammar between the two cities 
of Basra and K6fa as existed in questions of law and theology and in 
political and religious matters between them??® There is no reason 10 
belive that Muslim universities differed very much from other uni- 
versites: they were as proud of their own grammar and their own 
methods ws contrasted with those of their rivals as any other ‘schoo! 
in history. It is true that the resulting differences of opinion were 
mainly concerned with points of detail, and itis also true that the 
respective methods were not so different as they were made out to be 
{in reciprocal accusations. As a matter of fact, the only difference 
between Basrian and Kian grammarians was that they admitted 
different forms of words or verses; their handling of grammatical 
analogy was substantially the same, only their results were different. 
‘This shows that it would be a mistake to compare the two Arabic 
schools to the Greek schools of Alexandria and Pergamon—the 
advocates of analogy and anomaly in speech, respectively. Not only 
‘is there nothing that even remotely suggests a connection between 
the two developments, but there is also nothing that resembles the 
discussions about analogy or antomaly in specch in the controversis 
‘between the two Arabic schools: both agreed thatthe bass of language 
is the gipds, grammatical analogy." We could, however, say that 
‘the Kafan school had the tendency to use a more of less rare 
‘grammatical phenomenon as evidence for an analogy, of (0 set up 
‘superficial analogy in order to defend such a phenomenon, which 
is the reason why they were severely critciad by the Baseians.™? But 
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‘on the other hand, it was completely normal for them to use arguments 
‘which consisted of two parts: one based on textual evidence and the 
fother on analogy.” Together with these criticisms we must keep in 
mind that it was more or less a standard procedure among gram- 
marians to accuse the opponent of using an irregular analogy (gids 
‘ald "éid) based on forms which were not generally acknowledged. 
‘As the Kian grammarians were more specialized in ancient poetry 
‘than their Bastian colleagues?*—like that great connoiscur of pre= 
‘alamic poetry, al-Mufaddal ag-Dabbi, who was a KOfin (4. + 786) 

170), they aitached greater importance to those forms which occur 
‘din poetry even when they were contrary tothe rules, and they were 
‘apt to use quotations from the poets to corroborate their theses, But 
‘on the other hand, they did not fail to use analogy as a (second) 
basis for ther evidence.”* 

‘Without ‘trying 10 play down the differences between the two 
Schools, we have emphasized the fundamental agreement between 
them on the esence of language and grammar. As forthe diflerences 
‘of opinion concerning details of grammar, this is not the place to 
discuss them, We refer to Weil's introduction to the tnd, as well as 
to Mabzim’s study on the Kaan school." 
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CHAPTER Six 


‘THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK LOGIC 
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We have already discussed the transfer of cultura ie in the 9th/3rd 
‘century to Baghdad and the consequences of this for Arabic grammar 
‘and linguistics. The ‘mixing of the two schools’ of Bayra and Kaa did 
not lead to a reconciliation of opinions—in this respect Weil and 
Fleisch are right—, it only brought together linguists from different 
‘groups, with the result that gradually the old distinctions between 
Bayrian and Kafan grammarians disappeared. No longer did gram- 
marians adhere to either the Baran of the KAfan system, but they 
‘were free 10 choose one of two existing opinions on any particular 
‘grammatical problem. This new development is described by Mubirak 
{inthe following way: ‘Grammar in the (10th) 4th century in Baghdad 
4d not become a grammar with different schools based on biases and 
‘emotions; the leaders followed their own various opinions, and some 
of them—like ar-Rummini—followed their rationally founded logico- 
theological convictions, so thatthe influence of those convictions was 
discernible in their grammatical methods ... Their scholars used to 
study the theories of both schools and choose between them, without 
prejudice in what they chose: some of them usually preferred the 
School of Basra, so that it became possible to call them a continuation 
of the Baran school in Baghdad; a few others became a continua 
tion of the Kafan schoo!: sill others were Baghdadians, mixing the 
two sorts of grammar or taking from both of them’? This makes 
lear how it was possible forthe old dstinetions to dhappear and at 
the same time to persist, not as a distinction between two groups of 
‘grammarians, but as a distinction between two different opinions. It 
‘also explains why 2 Baghdadian school suo ture never existed, The 
non-existence of a “Baghdadian’ school is one of the reasons for 
Fleisch to conclade that only at Baghdad did grammarians organize 
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‘hemlves into two different groups, the “Baseans’ and the "KUfans” 
However, a ‘Baghdadian’ school could not even exist, beciuse the 
trammarians in that city had at their disposal two conflicting opinions 
on almost every grammatical problem, and they could freely choose 
‘ther one of them without subjecting themselves to any party discipline 
1 was only on those secondary points left “unsolved by the Basrians 
tnd the Kaan, that they could advance a theory oftheir own-—which 
‘then mentioned as 8 theory of the "Baghdadians’? in so far as a 
‘communis opinio was teached on those points. 

‘One could object that in that case there was no progress at alin 
‘Arabic grammar afte its transfer to Bughdad. This, of course, is not 
true, Grammar then occupied itself with problems of diferent nature 
to those of the preceding period. We shall have to distinguish between 
those elements that were old and constituted legacy ofthe past, and 
those that were new. Ta latter category wll concer usin this chapter. 

‘The new generation of grammars put to we the achievements 
‘ofan older perio to solve analogous problems, Their methods were 
‘more refined, although substantially thee theories remained the same. 
‘More and more complicated problems were invented in onder to have 
something to solve—this activity being one ofthe favourite pastimes 
of almost all grammarians: we need only refer to the eternal hai- 
splitting about the declension of unusual proper names, or about the 
construction of almost incomprehensible sentences:* What is more, 
every grammarian was obliged to defend time and agai the theory be 
tad adopted about a specific problem, and he had consequently 19 
invent even more ingenuous arguments with which to confound his 
adversary, 

‘One could make yet another objection to this way of viewing the 
condition of Arabic grammar in the Sth/3ed and the 10th th century: 
why was itso frequently Kian grammar that was considered wrong, 
tnd why were the Kaan grammarians so heavily attacked? We could 
answer, of course, thatthe vast reputation of men like al-Uali and 
Sibawaihi and of abMAzini and alMubarrad prevailed over the 
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undoubted merits of Kafan grammarians. But another answer might 
be suggested. We must not forget that the Kian grammarians did not 
consider themselves legislators of language, technical specialists, but 
rather amatcurs of language and literature, collectors of interesting 
picecs of poctry. Such an attitude is tantamount to reducing one's 
importance as a scholar: one becomes an erudite, not a scientific 
investigator. If on the other hand,  grammarian wants 10 make 
himsef indispensable, be has to emphasize his importance asa techni 
cal specialist, and he must pose asthe possessor of a knowledge which 
‘is unattainable for the average layman. It is interesting to note that 
inthis respect the schools of Basra and KOfa resemble the schools of 
‘Alexandria and Pergamon, respectively: in both cass it was the most 
technical school that won the field and that had the greatest attraction 
for professional grammarians. 

Whea we compare the grammatical treatises written before and 
after the transfer of grammar to Baghdad, we find an undeniable 
difference in mentality and approach. We have already mentioned 
the fact that later grammarians tried to defend the old theories with 
‘new arguments, and it is procisely in these new arguments that we find 
4 ot of elements not present before in grammar.’ Above all, we 
‘Gnd hat the grammarians in Baghdad hed a new set of grammatical 
‘otions at their disposal, or rather the same notions as before, but 
with « completely new purport, and defined in a new way. There 
‘now was an interest in the theoretical background of linguistic phe- 
‘nomena which was almost completely absent from earlier writings 
about grammar and language. Reflections about the origin of speech, 
for instance, are absent from grammatical literature until the second 
half of the 10th/4th century.* There also arose a methodological 
‘concern 10 define grammatical categories according to the exigencies 
(of logical law, and an awareness of the difficulties inherent in the 
‘organization of a system which isto comprise all known facts. Many 
of the subjects dealt with for instance in ZapBAGis Tah (e-. the 
definition ofthe parts of speech, thor hiorarchy, the use of grammar, 
the reason why certain grammatical procedures are introduced into 
speech, the nature of deciension, and so on) are typical of the dscus- 
sons in this milieu.” The fact that ZaRB4i (4. 949/337) knew almost 
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all grammarians ofthis period personally * demonstrates the usefulness 
fof his book for a better understanding of Baghdadian linguistics, 
especially when we use it to gain an insight into the logical foundation 
‘of grammar and its connections with Greek logic and philosophy. 
From bibliographical works we know that there were similar books 
by other grammarians, but they have as yet not been rediscovered, oF 
they are still waiting for an editor or a commentator: the “lal annahw 
‘of Ibn Kaisio,* Toa as-Sarrig's Kitab akmiigaz and his Kitab abu 

Rummaat’s writings," the Tél of Aba ‘AI aFrisi'* and Siraf"s 
‘commentary on the Kitdb'® ure examples of works which coakd solve 
‘good deal of problems and uncertainties about this period of 
‘Arabic linguistics, 

‘Some of the subjects which are found in the chapters of ZagBaBi's 
‘Hah were also discussed by Greek grammarians, and when we com 
pare thei methods and their arguments, we find that there is definite 
resemblance, above all in the use of logical terms in grammatical 
debates and the use of dialectical methods. There are grammatical 
points, 100, which the two grammars share; some definitions of the 
‘nouns and the verbs;"* some of the arguments forthe priority of the 
‘nouns;!* the distinetions. between two layers or levels of speech 
‘Gmpositions);"® the question whether grammar is useful!” The 
problem is from what sources whe Arabs could have derived such 
knowledge, 
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In this connection we think frst of all ofthe translations of Greek 
philosophical works. In the first chapter we assumed that there was 
‘direct contact between the first Arabic grammarians and those among 
the people in the Hellenistic countries who knew Greck and had 
Jeamed it through traditional grammar, It proved to be impossible 
to attribute the influence which at that time existed to the writings of 
Aristotle and his commentators because these had not yet been 
‘translated. But in the 10th/4th century there were Arabic translations 
‘of Greck writings; it was precisely in this petiod that the schools of 
‘ansators flourished und that the Peripatetic writings were com: 
‘mented upon by Arabic philosophers, among them al-FAsibl, who 
died in 950/339, two years after Zappa. All translating activites were 
‘concentrated in Baghdad, where the caliph al-Ma'min had, in about 
830215 founded, or rather enlarged the Bail al-Hikma (House of 
Wisdom). About 25 years later, Hunain ibn Isbig, the greatest of 
the translators, became director of ths university, a function he held 
ll his death in $77/264, Another important scholar, from the Sabian 
community in Harrin, Tabit ibn Quira (4, 901/289) also came to 
‘Baghdad and brought with him all the accumulated knowledge of his 
‘community. About the same time, Quel ion LOga, « Christian from 
Ba'labakk, was also working in Baghdad," 

But the classical tradition came to Baghdad not only via Syria. 
‘Meyerhof proved that the Alexandrian school was another lik with 
classical antiquity. We know this from Arabic authors themselves: 
al-Mas’adi (d. 956/345) sill remembered something about the history 
‘ofthe Alexandrian schoo! and its eventual transfer to the capital of the 
“Abbsisid caliphate:* this transfer took place, according to Masi, 
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during the reign of the caliph al-Mu'tagid (892/279-902/290). Impor- 
‘tant in this context is above all the chronology: in the second half of 
the 9rd century, a large number of scholars came to Baghdad with 
a knowledge of Greek that was suficient to translate fuiely compli 
cated philosophical works from Greek into Syriac andjor Arable. And 
in the second place, there was a large collection of translated Greck 
logical writings at the disposal of those who could not read that 
language themselves. 

has generally been recognized that the translations played an 
fmportant role in the history of Arabic culture, but the role of the 
translators has not been given the attention it deserved. That they 
knew not only Greek, but also the system of Greek grammar as it was 
still taught at that time at the Byzantine universities, seems self 
evident. I¢ is also confirmed by our sources. Hunain ibn Ishq spent 
some years in Constantinople in order to study Greek*—thus con- 
tinuing the tradition of scholars like Jasob of Edessa? and he 
himself wrote an Arabic grammar according to the Greek system. 
Its even said that Hunain wrote about Greek grammar. Excerpts 
from his Arabic grammar are probably given by warizmi.™ In 
Tater times, we hear that the Byzantine scholar sells even had among 
his pupils’ Galatians and Arabs.2* That this is no mere boast is 
proved by the fact that we have the name of at least one Arab 
from Baghdad who, according to an Arabic source, studied in Con- 
stantinople at this time (about 1030/440): Aba ‘-Hasan al-Mubtar, 
‘who was among the pupils of Psllos.* If we accept Meyerhor's 
identieation of the “Theodosios’ mentioned by al-Mubtir with the 
famous Alexandrian grammarian (first half Sth century A.D.) who i 
Byzantine times was one of the great authortis.?” we would have 
‘important evidence of the fact that at lest one Greek grammarian 
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\was known in the Arabic world. ALMubtir could have heard about 
‘Theodosios during his studies in Constantinople 

Jn fact, it seems allogcther possible that contact in cultural and 
‘cicntific matters between the Byzantine and the Muslim world was 
‘more regular than is normally assumed, To mention only one example: 
‘the mission ofthe famous apostle of the Slavonic peoples, Kyron, to 
the Saracenes. This mission took place in the second half of the 
sith century A.D. Kyrillos was interested in grammar, as is evident 
{from bis translations of grammatical works—one work is mentioned 
about the eight parts of speech—, his study of the Hebrew and the 
‘Samaritan language, which he could read Nuently, and, of course, by 
his work on the Slavonic alphabet" It seems rather improbable for 
‘sech 8 man not to have engaged in linguistic discussions with his 
‘Muslin colleagues.** There is aso the matter ofthe theological discus. 
sions between Muslims and Byzantine Christians, which continued 
throughout the Arabo-Byzantine conflict and acquainted the Arabs 
‘with many elements of Greek philosophical and logical doctrne.®° 

‘Besides, we must keep in mind that precisely this period witnessed 
4 rovival of science and art in Byzantium under the oikoumenikas 
‘ddéskalos ofthe patriarchal academy, Photios (4. + 891/278)" We 
‘wonder if there could be a correlation between this ‘Byzantine renais 
sance’ and the sudden interest in Greek science in Baghdad, This 
‘hypothesis showld be studied in the light of the Arabo-Byzantine 
political relations in the 9th/3rd century.2® Anyhow, these relations 
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‘were friendly enough to enable Arab caliphs to send for Greek 
‘manuscripts to Constantinople—which is reported ubout ahMe'min 
‘and alManslr.> And, in times of war, there always was an opports- 
nity of obtaining Greck manuscripts in the course of = military 
‘expedition: a-SUfVT recommends the translation of such manuscripts— 
though only if they contain ‘medicine or useful sciences'!™* 
‘However, except for the possibility that Theodosios the grammarian 
was mentioned by aMubile, no names of Greek grammarians are 
fiven in Arabic Iternture. This point is emphasized by Gitje as a 
‘serious setback for any theory which tiesto explain the resemblances 
between Greek and Arabic grammar by supposing a contact between 
the two cultures.”? The explanation could be that the general attitude 
fof Arabic scholars towards foreign culture was rather negative; thus, 
for instance, Ibn Firs: ‘Some people, whose fables one should refuse 
to accept think that those who are called the philosophers (Le. the 
‘Greek philosophers) had a declension and grammatical writings of 
thei own, Abmad ibn Faris says: we do not go in for that sort of 
{ulk.2® We do not assert that all grammarians were as chauvinistic 
‘and narrow-minded as tbo Firis, but certainly the belief in the 
superiority of the Arabic language and Arabic grammar was very 
strong among them.” This could be the reason why grammarians 
{id not mention aay Greek grammarian. 

"There is one instance of # Greek name mentioned in connection 
‘with grammar, namely in the notes of alHasan iba Suwar (born in 
942/331)" on the Arabic version of Aristotle's Categoriae. To Arise 
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totle’s words“... like, for instance, grammar, because it has the mind 
as its substrate, he adds... as for instance Stbawaihi with the Arabs, 
‘and Ssiinos (7) with the Gresks'>” We have sought in vain to fit 
‘the name into a form which is more likely to be a Greek name; maybe 
the person meant is Johannes the Grammarian (Jobannes Philopo- 
‘nos),** ut he was a philosopher, nota grammarian, 

Fortunately we atleast have evidence that al-FEribt knew and even 
studied Greck grammarians. Speaking about a group of words, he 
says: Those words form a part of the group of significant words, 
which are called by the grammarians furif, and which are used 10 
‘denote meanings. These hurif ar also divided into many sub-divisions, 
although the experts of Arabic grammar have not been accustomed 
10 far 10 giving a special name to each sub-division. So, in defining 
these sub-divisions, we will have to use the names which reached us 
{from the grammatical experts of the people of the Greek language, 
since they gave each sub-division its own name’** We have studied 
above these various types of furif*? Giije studied al-Farbr's Kitab 
tol; akemasa’mala fi “bmanyig, where this quotation is found, and 
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found many traces of Greek grammatical doctrine: ‘Gesichert st auch 
‘durch die eigene Aussage al-Firibi's und die vorangehende Gegen- 
‘berstellung ein Einfluss der griechischen Grammatiker. Die genave 
Quelle ist unbekannt, Es scheint aber, dass al-Faribt mehr wasste als 
in der Téchné grammatiké des Dionysios Thrax steht“? We may also 
refer to Faabr's description of grammatical treatises, which shows 
many traces of the Greek téchnai per ellenismoi.** All this proves 
‘that logicians and philosophers in the th/3rd and the 10th/4th century 
‘not only translated Greek writings, but also occupied themselves with 
Greek grammar—whieh, of course, they had to do, if they wished 
(0 gain some understanding ofthe Greek language. 

‘One could, however, object that this does not prove that Arabic 
sgrammarians were as interested in the problems of another language 
as the philosophers. It may not even prove that they knew these 
problems, but itis a fact that there was a lively, though not always 
friendly contact between representatives of logic and grammar in the 
10uh/4th century. One well-known discussion is that between as-Sicifl 
(4, 979/368) and Abi Bike Matt iba. YUnus (4. 970/360), which took 
pluce in 932/320. This discussion—the text of which is preserved 
for us by Yagit and at-Taubidi**—does not offer a detailed account 
fof the grammatical matters which were discussed, but it does give @ 
‘marvellous picture of the relations between the okdfashioned gram 
‘matians with theit empirical” logic of sound reasoning and common 
sense, and the enthusiastic representatives of the new Aristotelian 
way. These modern logicians were proud of their knowledge of anti 
Guily, and had a deep admiration for the pilosophy of the classical 
thinkers* They were convinced of the superiority of Greek wisdom 
(and language), a conviction which is also found in the works of 
another philosopher, Muhammad ibn Zakariyya Razi (4. 925/313). 
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‘The grammarians, on the other hand, deemed themselves capable of 
solving any problem with the help of their universal science of gram- 
‘mar, whereas, according to them, logicians were always bound 10 a 
‘single language: ‘Grammar is Jogi, only itis detached from Arabic; 
Jogic is grammar, only it is understood through language’,®° says 
‘SirSft in the course of the debate, Conversely, we find the following. 
words ofa representative of the new logic, as-Siistat (4, +-985)/75), 
‘the teacher of Taubit: “Grammar is an Arabic logic, but logic is & 
‘ational grammar, The opinion of the logician is decisive about mean- 
ings... and the opinion of the grammarian is decisive about expres: 
sions'.** The same distinction is found in FArtbt's Zhyd" olulim, 
‘wher he tells us*? that grammar is concerned with those expressions 
that are specific to one single language, whereas logic gives rules 
Which apply to the expressions of every language, in other words, 
‘universal rules, which are indispensable to any seience, even the science 
‘of grammar. The idea of logic as a standard for all sciences is 
developed especially in the philosophy of the Stoics, who considered 
logic a8 one of the criteria of truth. It goes without saying that 
‘Arabic grammarians resented this claim of the logicians: they tried 
{o dlaim the same position for grammar. The grammarian whom 
Muhammad iba Zakariyyd’ met in Baghdad was so proud of his 
Knowledge and wisdom, that ‘in the end he even said: “This (se. 
‘grammat) is the only science, the rest is wind"! ...; for he was one 
‘f those who think that when you are skilled in language, you are 
able to answer every question’. The problems which were 30 vehe- 
‘mently discussed by the two factions even found theit way into techni- 
‘al grammatical writings.** Examples of this kind of discussions are 
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sbundant in Taubid's reproduction of the conversations which as- 
Siistin held with other scholars in the booksellers’ quarter in Bagh- 
ddad.® His opponents were not as obsessed by professional pride 
8 a-Si, though 

(On the whole, there is no reason to suppose such a state of enmity 
tnd rivalry to exist between logicans and grammarians as we are Jed 
to believe from the foregoing remarks. A striking example of good 
cooperation is the arrangement al-Firdbt had with the grammarian 
‘hn as-Sarrig (d, 928/316): the grammarian learned music and logic 
from the logician, who in his turn studied grammar with the gram- 
‘marian.*? AC an earlier time we find the logician-philosopher al-Kindt 
1g Bayea and discussing with alMubarrad a 
‘We may also refer to Zag85Qis repeated asser- 
tion that he tres to deal with his subjects according to grammatical 
standards, and not according to the theories of logic?” —which is 
typical for the need of his time to distinguish carefully between 
‘grammatical and logical ideas and opinions. 

‘This is also confirmed by the fact that not everyone succeeded 
‘making the distinction between grammar and logic which Zagpagt 
feels is necessary. More than once we find the grammarian accused 
of mixing grammar with topic. We have already mentioned Tho as- 
Sarr, who studied with ab-Farib; from what we know about his 
grammatical work, we may deduce that logic indeod did have a 
lasting influence on his ideas about language: he used logical terms, 
and rearranged the traditional facts of grammar according to logical 
theory: It seems very probable that Ibn as-Sarrd was one of the 
primary sources in transmitting the logical materials from his teacher 
AlFrabt to the Baghdadian grammarian, since among his pupils were 
a Zoi, al-Firis, as-Siraf, and ar-Rummin, We certainly do not 
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‘asert that cach of these grammarians was as devoted @ logician as 
{oo as-Sarrag was, but somchow they contributed all of them to the 
inucace of logic on grammar, if only because they mentioned certain 
logical terms o theories. 

AAs for ar-Rummani, he carried on the tradition of his teacher, Ibn 
‘a-Sarrig, and even went so far wit his logical studies, that it caused 
him to be accused of making a mixture of logic and grammer, which 
was incomprehensible 10 normal grammarians.** We know, moreover, 
that ar-Rummant was a Mu'tazilit*? We shall se below that most 
Baghdadian grammarians belonged to the Murtaila or had connec. 
tions with that group of philosophers—which could explain their 
interest in things logical. Rummiat also wrote about the most impor. 
{tant problem of Mu'tazlite theology: the creation of the Que'in and 
‘the incomparabilty of its style (notably in his Kidb an-mukat fl 
‘8z ak Qur'an)? Both subjects had much in common with grammar 
‘and linguistic philosophy, as we can see in the writings of that great 
Mu'tazilite, “Abd alGabbar, The discussions about the creation of 
the Qur'in were closely linked with the problem of the ereation of 
specch.** 

‘We have come to know asSirfl ws a fierce opponent of the new 
logic, but even he did not escape its influence. He, a pupil of {bn 
ss Sarr and of the famous Mutazilite al-Gubb (4. 915/303), spent 
‘much of his time studying Greek authors—among them Piolemaios 
land Bukleides—, and also devoted his energy to the study of lope, in 
spite of his opposition to Matti ibn Yanus. As a matter of fact, his 
‘opposition was not directed at logic in general, but agains the new, 
Aristotelian logic, as it was being preached by Matt, and against it 
‘extravagant claims to supremacy in science.** 

‘Yet another scholar of this period, Ibn Kaisin (4. 932/320) probably 
‘rote about both disciplines: his definition of the noun was given in 
two versions, a grammatical one, and a logical one according to the 
Arisotetian tradition, as we know from Zag 1 is typical of the 
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‘scholars of his time that they forgot about the ancient differences 
between Baseian and Kafan grammar, Siri tells us so explicitly 
about fbn Kaisin®” and about two other teachers of Zapbagi, Too 
Sugair (4, 929/317) and Tn al-Klayylt (4. 932/320)" 

‘The influence of pure, mostly Peripatetic, Greek logic remained 
preponderant in the logical works of Arabic philosophers. Many of 
the ideas and terms of the Aristotelian tradition are found for 
instance in Gazzli's works, such as the Kitab abmagyad ahavnd ft 
‘agna Alli alsa, the Kitab abmustag9, the MF'ydr al‘, and tne 
‘Kit al-ma'drfal‘agliyya We may also refer 0 ton Hiazmn’s Kit 
‘attagri Iehadd abmanyiq™® and tothe section about logic in Ywaa- 
imi's Mafatib al'ulim. But the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of Aristotelian logic in the Arabie world comes from Tha 
Sind’s commentaries and from the works of Firibi: notably bis 
‘commentary on the De Interpretation, and the section about logic 
In is Zid? al'ldm.”* From these writings Aristotelian logic found 
its way to grammar, though it never succeeded in replacing completely 
the earlier influenos ofthe dreet contact with Greek grammar 

I should be noted that with the introduction of Greek logic other 
‘ements besides the Peripatetic theory were brought to the Arabic 
world, among them Stoic elements. This applies for instance to Stoic 
materialism, which had a strong influence on the Mu'tazilite philos- 
‘opher Nazim (d. 845/231) and. which is also discernible in. the 
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Tee ae not grammatical es or es, at hey are 
taken trom te techni ngage of te lp 
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Just like the Greek commentators on Dionysios’ Thrax Techn 
10th century Arabic grammarians tried to give their grammatical 
‘writings a leamed image by using logical arguments, philosophical 
{erms, and dialectic methods; in both cases the results were not always. 
fortunate, ZagWipi is typical of this trend in Arabic grammar. He 
evidently believes that reason precedes religious tradition: he was, 
after all, a Mu'tazilite;? he is also convinced that knowledge is 
developed through reason, and that itis not innate, because that 
‘would extremely limit man’s free will, and his responsibility for his 
‘own acts." We may, therefore, expect him t0 be influenced by the 
logical theories of his time. On the other hand, itis obvious that he 
sincerely tries to keep logic and grammar separate, although he docs 
not always succeed.* In this chapter we will quote a few examples 
from Zagii's dah to illustrate the use of logic in grammar. 

In the second chapter of the [dh there is a discussion about the 
‘definition of ‘definition’ and of “philosophy’. Such discussions were 
typical of the kind of grammar that was in vogue at ZaBbi's time. 
‘They are who typical of the acholia on Dionysios Thrax: all scholia 
begin with definitions of téciné, ‘definition’, ete In his discussion 
Zag followed Firibr's introduction to Porphyrios’ Eixagdge* He 
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‘mentions three definition, the first of which is the one preferred by 
Farabi? 


|. The first defintion—'a definition is » concise way of expressing the 
‘nature ofthe thing to which it is appied’—is a literal translation of| 
the definition which is given in the Greek scholia, without any 
indication of the source:* The word ‘concise’ (niniomas) in the 
Greek texts suggests & Stoic origin, when we take into account 
the importance of the notion ‘conciseness’ (suntomia) in the Stoic 
system of the virtues of speech. 

2. The definition chosen by Za$B4Gt is that of the Aristotelian school 
‘Definition is what expresses the essence of a thing’ (Kigos ho 10 ti 
n cial sémainin).® This definition was also quoted in Greek 
‘grammatical writings." In the Arabic world, it was avoided by 
‘orthodox theologians because ofits connotation of « causal relation 
between the object defined and the decisive terms used for defining, 
its nature: theologians used a descriptive type of definition instead 
(cf, ZaRBABT's third definition). Zap8AQl, of course, docs not have 
such qualms about causality, and therefore uses the Aristotelian 
type of definition, in accordance with his logical and Mu'tazilite 
leanings, although in practice he acknowledges the value of a 
<escriptive definition"? 

3. The type of definition favoured by the theologians is the descrip- 
tion (rasm), about which van Ess observes: ‘One was not primarily 
‘concerned with the problem how to find out the esence of a thing, 
tbat rather how to circumscribe it inthe shortest way’ so that every- 
body could casily grasp what was meant’? In other words, the 
‘aim of the description is to differentiate the object to be defined 
from other objects resembling it, by mentioning a characteristic 
Property it does not share with any other object. In. Farabl 
words: “Both (se. the definition and the description) share. the 
tse ofthe genus of the thing, and they differ in that the definition 
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‘adds tothe genus the substantial diferentae, while the description 
(adds) the accidental diferente’. ** 

is this typeof definition which ZaGBaBi refers to when be talks 
bout the differences between the various definitions of “philos- 
phy’: in his view, definitions may indeed diffe, since they are 
made for different aims."* It is evident that this type of definition 
is related to the Stoic “deseripion’ (hupographe), which is defined by 
CChrysippos as "showing the characteristic properties’ (hé toi idiou 
capédosis).*° 


Every at should have is whtimate justification in that itis useful to 
‘man; this aspect of science appears in every definition of dein from 
Aristotle to the Stox."” Grammar, 190, must have its usefulness and 
its nim (1élos edchréston = f@'ide)** The aim of grammar is to 
‘nuarantee our speaking correctly according to the rues of our gram- 
‘mar (helldngmds, laciitas, Fb): its wsefalness is to be found in 
the fact that through grammar we are able 19 read correctly and to 
understand old and venerable writings that would be otherwise incom- 
prehensble to us (eg. the poems of Homer, or the Quen). 

(Often philosophical terms und doctrines are used in order to ‘clarify 
the diseussion’; we will quote a few examples from Zaigigr's Téah, 
‘namely from the discussion concerning the priority of the masdar. This 
controversy between the Basrians and the KOfans has been dealt with 
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above in so far as it contains Greek grammatical clements** The 

Basrans claimed that the masdar was priot to the verb, and some 
fof them adduced proofs borrowed from logic. For instance, in order 
to prove that the masdar is prior to the verb because it is the verbal 
noun, they say that the agent precedes his action, and that he must 
know the action before he can perform it? We may point t0 the 
Mu'tzilte answer to an objection to their doctrine that Allsh has 
lemal knowledge : to meet the objection that, Allah's knowledge 
being eternal, the object of that knowledge must be eternal, to0, the 
Martaziites introduce the distinction between possibility and. nct- 
alization of an action, Allah's knowing an action implies the possiblity 
‘of that action, not the actual happening of it. In the same way, some~ 
‘one who is eating must necessarily have been before in the state of 
knowing the action of eating; otherwise he could never have started 
{to perform the action of eating 

In the same discusion it is argued by the Bastians that the sounds 
‘of the masdar are found in all verbal forms, which implies that the 
verbal forms are derived from the masdar, and not the other way 
ound. ZaRB8i then quotes the ah! an-nazar, ie. those scholars who 
‘use dialectic methods.** They compare the telation between masdar 
and verbal forms to the relation between a metal and the objects 
‘made from that metal: the ‘idea’ (ma'nd) of silver is found in a 
silver ring, but the ‘dea’ of a ring is not found in silver. 

‘The example of the metal (silver) and the ring formed from it is 
\raditional; there are other instanoss, where itis used for explaining 
the production of something out of nothing.?* ZaBBAg's example 
shows that for him—in accordance with the Mu'tazilite theory—the 
potentiality of change is not located in the changing object, but in 
‘the causa effciens, ie. in the last resort, Allih, whether as the prime 
and only Creator, or as the Creator of the cauae secandae, This 
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view differs fundamentally from the view of the ashab ab-hayld, who 
believe thatthe objets already contain the idea of their future shape. 
and that in everything there is an inherent principle of potential 
‘change—which is more inline with Greek philosophy. Sextus Empiri- 
‘us, for instance, used the example of beonze and a statue made from 
iv in order to explain the susceptibility of certain materials to become 
certain produets.** 

‘As an example of the “logical” tum a grammatical discussion may 
take, we will analyse now another passage from Zagia's discussion 
of the thesis that the masdar comes before the verb, because itis a 
verbal noun, and bas, therefore, priority. This thesis is refuted by an 
adversary with arguments borrowed from logic and philosophy.*” The 
lin this reasoning takes is rather complex and it includes a variety of 
‘arguments, s0 that the connection is vague and sometimes nearly 
incomprehensible. We will deal with the various elements point by 
point, The adversary says: “We do not say that nouns are prior to 
‘verbs in an absolute sense, but we say thatthe noun is prior to the vers 
of which it is the agent. Now, in this chapter we have already 
reached an agreement on the fact that “noun” has the technical 
meaning of “nominatum” because it takes its place when something is 
predicated ubout it. We say therefore that Zaid precedes the verb of 
‘which be is the agent, but it does not follow from this that fhe has 
precedence over a verb of which someone else isthe agent. If this is 
tue, then a masdar does not necessarily have precedence only because 
itis the verbal noun, Nor do we assert in an absolut sense that a 
noun has precedence over its nominatum, and that it never exists after 
it: on the contrary, noun and nominatum must needs exist side by 
side during the time of their existence. With “noun” we indicate the 
‘meaning ofits rights to “nounness”. Doyou not soe that you can calla 
tiven person during his lifetime “Zaid”, then you can take this name 
‘away from him and call him “Bakr”, and after that you can take that 
‘name away from him and call him "Umar"? But his right to “noun 
ness", you cannot take away: the two of them (sc. nominatum and 
‘nounness) always coexist. Do you not see that something befalls it 
(ce. the nominatum), something which does not lewve it, something 
which it possesses in each and every citeumstance? That is the reason 
why people make the mistake of thinking that a noun is identical 
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with its nominatum, There are some people who call something that 
As iti now certain thatthe 

‘noun has no precedence over the nominatum, your 
argumentation 
‘that the masdar has precedence over the verb, because iti its noun, 


and that it therefore comes necsurly before the ver, has lst its 








say that a noun comes before its own verb, just as an agent 
comes before his own action, though not before the action of 
someone ese. In this content “noun’ is used in the sense of “the 

* person who performs the real action’.* When we know that the 
‘Person Zaid comes before his own action, and not necessarily 
before the action of someone ele, we also’ know that the noun 
=aid comes only before its own verb, and not necessarily before 
another one. Hence it follows that we cannot use the argument of 
‘the priority of the nouns in order to defend the priority of the 
‘masdar on the ground ofits being dam 1/71 (verbal noun). 

2. Even if we cannot use the thesis of an absolute priority of nouns 
above verbs, there is still another possibilty: i we could prove that 
an éom (in this context "a name’, ‘a word’) precedes its muanimd 
(the object denoted by the word, inthis case the verb: the masdar 
{s the tom olf, therefore, the f° is named by the masdar, and 

its musa), we could show thatthe masdar is prior tothe verb. 
‘This turns out, however, to be as fruitless an argument as the first 
‘one, because itis impossible to accept anything but the coexistence 
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3, That iam and musanim indesd always coexist is confirmed by the 
definition of the notion ‘am, which means nothing more than the 
right of certain thing to being named, to nounness (independently 
of the concrete mame it recives, or of & change of name?) 
Every thing (Soy) has tis right and it cannot lose it, because 
an essential part of its being (maf Biswas). 

4. The notion day’ is then elaborated within the framework of the 
Stoie categories.” 

5 fom und musamma being so closely connected, some people be- 

lived them to be identical; this aim hua “Fmusamm—theory 

will be deal with in the chapter about the Mu'tazila.™* 

11 would be posible to objet against points 2 and 3 (im and, 

‘musamma always coexist that there are some non-existing things 

hich despite their non-existence are nevertheless called aja’, In 

that case, the dom would precede its, as yet non-existent, musanim, 
and it would no longer be maid be-wuiii. This arguement may 
be refuted when we prove that the so-called nowexsting things 
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argument about the precedence of the asma” over their musammayat 
thas been invalidated, so that there is no way to prove the precedence 
fof the masdar over the verb by means ofthis argument. 


ZagBAGis answer is that we are not discussing the possiblity of 

‘proving the priority of ether avd" or musammayat in 8 semantic 
theory (or rather: an epistemological theory), but in terms of gramma- 
tical fats, ‘The proof of the priority of the masdar is, therefore, 
reduced to the proof of the priority of the noun, grammatically 
speaking. Zim al-f'l must be taken, not in the sense of iam vs 
‘muscrnmé, but of “gramamatical noun vs, grammatical verb’, There i 
‘consensus that nouns are superior to verbs?” 

“There is another interesting remark;%* according to ZagBlGi the 
theory of the adversary does not even prove that asmi" and musa 
‘mayat are coexistent. ZaQbigl does not explain in which way one 
‘Could refute this argument of the adversary, because his intentions 
fre only grammatical. But there is a chance that he means the theory 
that there are ma‘dnt without an iam-—which would prove the post- 
rority of the avma’*® 

‘We are left with the question of the idemtty of the adversary. We 
have already demonstrated in our introduction that logico-grammat- 
cl discussions like the one under discussion here are characteristic of 
‘the gramamarians in Baghdad during the fourth ezntury: They tried to 
‘defend the old theories of the two schools with new logical arguments. 
In our passage we encounter a very fine example: the adversary 
defends the Kafan theory, but we cannot possibly consider him as a 
real "Kafan's® Perhaps he was Toa Kaisin, one of the teachers of 
‘Zaki, who constantly switched between the two schools and often 
taught and defended Kian theories ** That he indeed held the Kifan 
theory on this point of grammar is shown by his words im the 
‘commentary on Tha as-Sikkit's Tabiib abbiga: “The masdar which 
‘longs to fa°alt i taf; Al also occurs, analogous to the expres- 
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sion dafragiaha divin (I rolled it down), because fala and fala 
hhave the same pattern with egard to vowels and vowelless consonants, 
‘and their masdars are formed in the same way, because of the 
‘resemblance in pattem’? These words presuppose the dependency of 
‘the masdar on the verb, in so far as the masdar is said to be formed 
{from the patter of the ver, ic, is suid to be secondary to the verb 
Philosophical terms are also used in support of the thesis that 
some parts of speech are prior to other parts. We must, says ZaBii- 
4, distinguish between various meanings of the term “prior.*® He 
then gives the example of body and its colour: colour is an accident 
and ipso facto posterior to the body in which it inheres, because the 
elimination of the accidents does not eliminate the body itself 
Accidents can only exist in a body; thus, colour only has existence in 
«8 body,** although it may be thought of as being independent of the 
‘body.** On the other hand, there does not exst a body without colour, 
Nevertheless, we can sy that bodies are prior 10 theit accidents, 
and in the same sense we can also say that, for instance, nouns are 
prior to verbs. They always coexist, yet the agent is always prior 10 
action.*” Another example is the coexistence of the male and the 
female principle,* which does not prevent us from saying that the 
‘male principle i prior. 
‘After the writings of Aristotle had been translated, his definitions of 
‘noun und verb became commonplace in philosophical literature.” 
Apparently there were also grammarians who felt themselves attracted 
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to these definitions, at last that is what transpires from Zagaaai's 
Femark quoted at the heading of this chapter about the Aristotelian 
definition. Zaggagi himself tried to keep logic and grammar apart, 
but did not always succeed. 

Aristotle defines the noun in the Poetica: “A noun is a composite 
‘meaningful sound without time, no part of which is meaningful ia 
itself? and in the De Interpreasione: “A noun is conventional, 
‘meaningful sound without time, no part of which is meaningful when 
is separated"! The difference between the wo definitions is ex- 
plained by the different nature of the two texts: the Poetica deals 
‘with the various elements of speech, from the smallest (stoichela) 19 
the largest (ligos); one of the relevant properties of the nouns in 
this context is that nouns are composed of smaller elements, hence 
the attribute ‘composite."® The De fnerpretatione on the other hand, 
emphasizes the fact that both nouns and verbs are part of a larger 
whole, the sentence (ligos), so that their being composite is not 
relevant, The Poetica does not deal with the nature of words and 
speech, but rather with the nature of style and literature; speech is 
treated here as dé, i. ws speech from a stylistic point of view. In 
this context itis not relevant that nouns are the product of a conven- 
tion. The De Interpretatione, however, is concemed with the logical 
‘Mrueture of thought, whichis influenced by the conventional nature 
‘of apeceh, hence the statement that nouns are conventional (kad 
sunthekén) Both definitions have in common that the noun is defined 
88 @ meaningful sound, whose parts do not have an independent 
‘meaning. These two characteristics are shared by the verb, the dif- 
ference between the two being that nouns do not indicate time, whereas 
verbs do, 

‘The definition from the Poetica is found in Matté iba YOnus’ 
translation; the definition from the De Inerprettione i found in 
L-Firibi's translation and commentary,** as well as in Gazal's 
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Méyir2 Gazal ads that this defition i according tothe oy 
cians (ald ar ahmaniginyn). An abevatd form of ks even Sy 
‘Bwrizmi,* and by fom Rud in his translation.‘ A sll shore fre, 
is found in FAaBTs Kinab abatfs akrmata’mate fi: 'tmanig when 
leaves out the entire second part of the definition, a0 tht aly ie 
diference betwen the nouns and the verbs remains, not those prope 
tes they have in common 5* 

‘Thee ar alo afew additions inthe Arabic translations of Arse 
totk's definitions. Farabi, Ton Rud, Ywirizmi, and Gazal nd 
that nouns are single (majrad) words. This marks the dillernce 
tesween them and phrases, which consist of more than one word, 
ieeace which i also found in Aristotle's Catcyrae: "Some eptea 
sions are utered with « combination of words, other expeectons 
ithout such combination. The composite expressions: for instance 
‘man runs”, “man conquer; the single expenions; for inaanee 
"man", “cow”, “runs", "conquers". Besides, Gazz! sae shat 
‘uns are “definite (abaya) perhaps a reminiscence of Aros 
Aistintion between defiite and indefinite (dra) words 

ZagtAtFs venion ofthe defnton~'a noun is an invented sound 
with conventional meaning, not connected with time'™*—k leery 
trsed_ on the definition from the De Interpretation, beste, 
mentions the fact that nouns are conventional (ty) We unt 
keepin mind thatthe De intrprettine was already tenslated oan 
catty time by Isha ibn Hunain, whereas the Poerica wis tranlaed 
only later by Matti bn Yonus ** The meaning of 2a84ig"'s addtional 
remark that words are inven (maui) is explained by Gazz’ 
Alscusion about the invention (wa) of names by parents for thie 
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children ‘The Arabic term war? just like its Greek parallel chésis 
indicates the human creation of a name.*” This is in accordance with 
the conventional nature of the nouns, as held by Aristotle and by the 
Arabic logicians as his successors 

‘ZagBABi mentions another variant of the Aristotelian definition of 
the noun—a noun isan invented sound with a cooventional meaning 
without time, whose parts do not participate in its meaning'**—, which 
includes its second part (the constituent elements of a noun do not 
‘possess an independent meaning). We may compare with this the two 
versions of the same definition given by Flrdbi in his commentary 
and in the Kitab abalfls, On the whole, we believe that Firsbt was 
ZabBiii's primary source forthe logical definitions, probably through 
ba as-Sarri, his pupil and Zagaig's teacher. 

‘There is still another version ofthe logkcal definition in grammatical 
literature, namely the one mentioned by Siri” and tba al-Anbar.”* 
‘This version is characterized by the term iced (combination, se. with 
time)."? Another group of definitions stress the fact that nouns do not 
<enote time, thus setting the nouns apart from the verbs, for instance 
‘Zakki’s definition.” These are related to FUrabs second variant in 
the Kitab al-abf, 

‘Arabic grammarians usually define the verb morphologically, i. 
they list thove ofits morphological properties that mark it as different 
from the noun and the particle.”* Sometimes, they give a syntactic 
definition, which emphasizes the function ofthe verb as predicate of a 
‘sentence, itself unable to receive a predicate.”* tn the De tnterpreta- 
tHone Aristotle defines the verb as follows: ‘A verb is (a word) which 
Algo indicates time (prassémainel); none of is parts as signification 
ofits own. Iti the sign of things which are predicated about some- 
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thing eke." In the Poetica the predictive function of the verb is not 
‘mentioned: “A verb is a composite, meaningful sound with time, no 
‘part of which is meaningful in itself." We should not regard time’ 
in this context as « morphological property, but as « property of the 
‘caning signified by the verb. In the translations of the De Inter- 
‘pretatione definition by Ywaizl and Fardbi, the term prassémaine’ 
has been divided into two parts: the verb signifies some meaning 
(dalla “ald ma’nan) and it also signifies the time of that meaning 
{2amin hd “train.” This is also found in the definition given by 
Gazzali, who adds that the verb does not signify time in general, 
but the time of the meaning signified by it (this marks the difference 
‘between verb and temporal adverb). In Zaggagl's defintc 








find the influence of the Aristotelian definition, though with a ignifi- 
‘sant change: the term ‘meaning’ has been replaced by ‘action’ (hada) 
‘The verb is now described as a word which signifies action and the 
time ofthat action. Perhaps this change was a reference to Sibawahi 
‘who wrote that verbs are the expression of ‘the actions of the nouns 
(ahd ak-asmt’)** This is also the case in the definitions given by 
‘Zamalplart and by Rizk"? 

In Greck grammar the situation is follows: Dionysios Thrax 
defines the verb according to its morphological properties: “The verb 
‘san undectined word which can receive tenses, persons, and numbers, 
land which expresses an action (enérgeia) ot a passion (pathos). This 
efinition has been imitated by other authors, including Apollonios 
Dyskolos. Apolionios adds, however, that morphological properties 
are not essential forthe verb: the most characteristic feature of the 
verb is that i signifies an action (prdgma). Only thus can we include 
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the infinitive in our definition of the ver. The rest of the properties 
fs accidental (sumparhepdmeno)* Probably, this emphasis on the 
‘prigma as essential meaning of the verb in later Greck grammar 
js respomible for the replacement of ma‘nd by havdar in the Arabic 
definitions of the verb in grammatical writing. tis significant that 
‘ma’nd retained its place in philosophical definitions 

Both in Greek and in Arabic grammar the nced was felt to make & 
hierarchical classification of the parts of speech. As speech was con- 
sidered the refletion of rational thought, which in its turn reflects the 
rational order in the cosmos—this was commonly thought by all 
frammarians, whether they held phise or thései, towgif or iilah—, 
‘one could not accept that each part of speech was to occupy the same 
place in hierarchy, und that it was to have the same rights as the 
‘other parts" Apollonios Dyskolos justifies his search for hierarchy 
‘with the argument that once one accepts the hierarchical principle for 
‘the letters of the alphabet, one cannot agree with those who assume 
that the order of grammatical elements is determined entirely by 
accident." This demonstrates the necesity fora grammarian to make 
rules for every part of grammar, and to explain every linguistic 
phenomenon, In this respect Greek and Arabic grammar resembled 
teach other very much. 

‘When we analyse Apollonios’ arguments for the priority of the 
noun, before the verb and the other parts of speech, together with 
the arguments found in the scholia on Dionysios Thrax and in other 
frammatical works,” we find that nouns are prior to verbs because: 


1. nouns denote substances (usia, verbs accidents (xumbebékis; ub= 

stance is pri to accident. ** 
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2. nouns indicate the existence of things, verbs the actions and the 
vicissitudes of those things; the person who acs is always prior to 
his action’? 

3. nouns and verbs have the same logical proportion as génor and 
cides: if the agent is abolished, the action is abolished as well, 
While the reverse is not true (noxanhaiein );9° the action presup- 
[poses the agent, while the reverse is not true (wnesphérein = 
-numoein);"* the action is performed by the agent, while the reverse 
fs not true (apotelein)?? 

4. the word for ‘noun’, dnome, is also used for ‘word’ in general”* 

5. noun and verb are the only essential parts of speech, sinoe itis 
lmpossible to make a complete sentence without them. In certain, 
‘cases, however, two nouns suffice to constitute a complete sentene, 
when the verb “to be’ is understood. A verb without a noun is 
always incomplete."* 


From Arabic grammatical literature the ollowing parallel passages 

may be quoted: 

1d 1, For this purely logical argument we have to turn to the logical 
‘writings about grammar, eg. Rlzi: "The noun is a word that 
signifies the essence, and the verb is a word that signifies the 
inhering in this essence of something at a certain time'."* Here 
the verb is defined as an accident of the essences signified by 
the nouns. Hebrew grammarians used the same argument.” 

‘ad 2. This is the main non-syntactic argument for the priority of the 
foun in grammatical literature, We find it for instance with 
‘ZaB4aBi, who also uses it in his chapter on the priority of the 
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rmasdr;*” itis, moreover, the argument that underlies is defini- 
tion of the noun. 9* 

‘ad 3. The comparison of the relation between noun and ver with the 
relation between génos and elds is found, though not explicitly, 
in the argument of a-Kisi, al-Far’, and Him: ‘The noun 
is lighter than the verb, because the foun is included in the 
verb, whereas the yer is not included in the noun'.?® We may 
also point to Riz’s remark: ‘tis impossible to use the verb 
Without connecting it with the agent, ... although we can use 
the expression for the agent without connecting it with the 
verbo 

‘ad 4, Although the term sm is used also for word” in genera, the 
‘argument drawn from this use in Greck grammatical literature 

‘not proposed, as far as we know, by any Arabic grammarian, 

tad 5. This argument is very important. Only nouns ean form a com 
plete sentence without the help of any other part of speech, but 
verbs cannot do this." (The term used to translate the Greek 
term autotelés in this context is mufid“). Verbs, even in the 
First oF the second person, always need a subject, which is in 
‘Arabic expressed by the suffix; this suffix is equivalent 10 a 
noun.'®? As for the verb in the third perzon, we never know 
‘who is its agent until the noun is mentioned. 
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There are two additional arguments: 


|. Nouns only signify a nominstum, whereas verbs have to signify 
‘8 agent, one oF more objects, the masdar, the time and the place 
Of the action, and the condition of the agent (."°? Nouns are, 
therefore, lighter than verbs, and thus, prior to them, The same 
fact is mentioned by (Ps) Theodosios, but in order to defend the 
Priority of the verb: “The verb has even something more than the 
‘noun. The noun signifies only the thing (se. the nominatum), but 
the verb signifies something more, e.g, éxd (I say) indicates the 
action in itself, in this case (the action of) saying, but, moreover, 
it signifies the time 

2. The Basrians used still another argument, which was stated in 
terms of the syntactic ability t0 serve as the subject andor the 
Predicate of a sentence,!®7 


Subject and nominal predicate, says ZaRBAI, are substances or 
accidents represented in speech by their names," But we also define 
them as those words to which we may apply specifically nominal 
‘eas (man, such a attributes, prohibitions, or vocatives. In ether 
words, subject and predicate (olamibar‘anhu wa'tmbar bik) are 
terms which may stand for something in the outer worl, or, in 
metalanguag, for those words which represent them (a-iam an-nd'ib 
‘an abuso’), und which are characterized by the nominal ideas 
they may receive (ahmed allat! ttn). What is meant by 
‘nominal ideas? In order to understand this we must consult the 
Greek data, 

Protagoras the Sophis (Sth century B.C.) was the frst to speak 
about clases of sentences: he distinguished between four ‘ilar of 
speech (puthmnes lin), vie, wish, question, answer, and ‘com- 
mand.!*” According to Koller thi division was the result of his 
‘hetorial studies ° and actually we find in Aristotle's writings that 
there is only one sort of sentence that can constitute the subject of 
logical studies: the simple tru-or false judgment (apphais, Aussage) 
All other sorts of sentences such as command, wish, question, et, 
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‘belong to the art of rhetoric, since they cannot be subjected fo the 
test of truth or falseness. This logical doctrine was then constantly 
repeated by the commentators, who mostly distinguished between five 
sorts of speech Gudgment, command, wish, question, invocation) ** 
On the other hand, we find that in grammar the Aristotelian classi- 
fication tured into a genuinely grammatical one, and almost coincided 
th the division into grammatical moods: the ‘wish’ became an 
‘optative, the ‘command’ an impertive, and so on.*'* Apolionios 
Dyskolos tells us of these moods (enkivels) that they are “mental 
conditions’ (psuchial dlachéseis) with regard to the action or with 
regard to another person. Here we find expressed for the first time 
thatthe verbal mood is not only a verbal form, but that i i a verbal 
form which is connected with the state of mind of the acing subject." 
This explains to large degree why ZaRAgi connects the nouns (Le. 
the representatives of acting bodies) with the nominal meanigideas 
The Stoa put the same Aristotelian division to another use, namely & 
division into ten sort of speech, oF rather, ten sorts of “independent 
‘meanings (lektd auoteld)."** 
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Returning to the Arabic world we notice in the first place the 
influence exercised by the commentaries on Aristotle's writings, for 
instance in Farabi and Ta Sini.?*” Farabi reproduces almost exactly 
the five categories of the Peripatos: judgment about truth or false- 
‘ness (gau! zim), command (am), question (als), request (tadarn’), 
{invocation (nid. That Arabic scholars were sill aware of the Greek 
octrine, is also proved by a statement of the Thwin ay-Safl” that 
according to some people there are six, according to others ten, sorts 
(Of sentence: this corresponds 10 a remark of Ammonios that the 
PPeripatos recognized five, but the Stow ten, soris of sentence, We 
‘must take into account that Arabic authors usually distinguished 
‘betwoen a negative command (nay), and a positive one (amy)."* The 
Brethren themselves recognized only: judgment, question, command, 
and prohibition, so that "wish’ and ‘invocation’ are missing." These 
last two categories do figure in Thn Hazm's list: judgment (haber), 
wish or prayer (di), question (istfhdm), comsmand (am); Ton Hxzm, 
however, does not distinguish between a postive and a negative 
‘command.'®* His term for the categories of sentences is ‘elements of 
speech” (ands al-kalim).!?* 

‘As for Zatti, his list—command (am), prohibition (nahy), invo- 
‘ation (nid, attribute (na')—is not intended to be exhaustive, We 
‘notice especially the absence of the category ‘judgment’, but perhaps 
‘the ‘attribute’ (na's = sf?" should be considered the equivalent 
‘of habor—the term abar is indeed used a few lines later in the 
sense of ‘verb’ ‘verbal predicate’ 

‘That the categories of sentences ae called “meanings/idens’ (ma'dni) 
‘which characterize the nouns, could be explained by the Stoic use of 
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{he word ek inthis content, and also by comparison with Apollonios 
Dyskolos doctrine, inasmuch as the eatzpories of the snienss re- 
present a mental sate ofthe acting subject; a command, a wish, et, 
always presuppose an acting end thinking subject, 
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“Speck mde by speaker, for he produces we 
‘afore id ot ext therein, aac on 
ar 

According to Tn al-Anbirt, Rummiin! wrote about grammar and 
logic “in a Mu'tazilite way’ (ald majhab al-ma‘tazila)> which seems 
to imply that there existed some sort of Mu'tazilte tradition in 
srammar, There must have been a specifically Mu'tuzlite method and 
syle of writing. We would, of course, be wrong in calling every 

Mu'tazilie grammarian « professional lopician. In this respect Fleisch 

‘is quite right when he says: “Dans quelle mesure des grammaiiens 

‘nvils regu une formation philosophique, oxci aa pas encore &té 

Dricisé. D'alAbfas al-Awsaj (m. $30/215), disciple de Sibawaihi, 

‘aSuyltt (Buys, p. 158, 7) rapporte qu'il était mu'tazlite .. Mais 

Findication n'est pas suffisante pour en faire un philosophe'? On the 

‘other hand, i s more than likely that a grammarian who was at the 

same time Mu'tazilite, tended to write about language from a logical 

‘point of view. considering the data about the aforementioned gram- 

‘marians. We can also refer to the KGfan grammarian al-Farrl (. 

22/207), who was a Mu‘tazilite and at the same time was known for 

his fondness of using logical and philosophical terms in his writings * 

Perhaps we can identify this Mu'tazlite method with that of the 

“Tinguistc philosophers’ atasifat annahwiyyin), a name which indi 

‘ates those scholars who occupied themselves with the difference 

between logic and grammar. This group of grammarians must have 

been closely connected with al-Farabi, who stands out as one of the 

‘Principal sources for the knowledge of Greck logic among the Arabs.> 
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‘As for the number of grammarians who belonged to the Mu'tazla, 
‘x must have been considerable. The following grammarians are said 
to have held Mu'tazlite views: ABO “Amr ibn abAlS” (8, 770/154):* 
“Tsi ibn "Umar (4. 166/149);” al-tfalll (4. 791/175):* Sibawaihl ( 
793/171): al-ADFasal-Awsat (4. 830/215); al-Farel”(@. 822207);"* 
Quirub (4. $21/206);1? al-Mazint (@. 863(249);1? alMubarrad (4 
998/285); !* al-arial (4. 987/377);"* Ton Gini (4. 1002/392):'° as 
‘Siri (0, 979/368);!” ar-Rumma (4. 994/384)."* Doubllessly, Zadéa- 
Bi also belonged to the Mu‘uazlite grammarians, as may be inferred 
from the Idk" Even if we allow for a certain unreliability of our 
sources, especially about the earlier grammarians, there still remains @ 
respectable number of names mentioned in connection with the Mu'ta- 
ila 

We shall sce in chapter IX that the Mu’tuzila played an important 
part in the development of the theories about origin and nature of 
‘speech. Theit preoccupation with this and similar subjects & partly 
‘due to their main dogma, the creation of the Qur‘in, partly the 
ult of their interest in logic. We may say that this interest in logic 
Jed them to study the differences and the similatites between the (wo 
disciplines of logic and grammar—a very popular topic in the dscus- 
sions of the 9th/3ed and the 10th/4th century, aS we have seen 
fabove. ‘Thanks (0 the Mu'tazla or to the Mu'tazilite grammarians, 
‘rammar became more preoccupied with the rationalization of gram- 
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matical metho The aide f many scholars toward lpi an 
the logical cement in grammar may be deduced trom tht vane 
about the use of analogy (gipds).** At first there was a strong opposi- 
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sett Kesh choles 
pyeeee eer remereney erie 
Sion resect 
i fea eee ae 
eect peerings 
‘the Halg al-Qur'dn, especially in the chapter which is entitled ‘On 
Baie tae ante cence 
aiebgineeepretey drs 
“Abd al-Gabbir begins by reasoning with Li dinchrescrekes 
eee re ae 
ae ee 
i rp ae pee SAC 
fees ay eee enema 
petent to judge whether person really creates his act, whether he is 
Deine shoe eae ns ee 
anything about the theological implications of the verb fa‘ala. But, 
ee cree creat wee 
coor Seosse sy 
Se ete me cos ee 
conclusion, if only they would use the method of logical reasoning. It 
in eens a ee 
‘that Allah is speaking. We must conclude from this text that He is 
really speaking,’* that He really makes His speech—which means 
a tea Se oe ee a oe 
‘speech in a person, we cannot say that that person is speaking, by 
Sim eoe es 
dialer toby eked per fers tra 
see ee eee moe rer ee 
or eu roe 
Sora wereress 
eee iene anomie mane 
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wile before it id not exit therefor, itis an ation on his par’ 
i other words the speaker reais hs seco, 

We find the same linguistic reasoning in Tbo Gina ia a polemic 
with Aba "Hasan alba: ‘Do you not sce that each of when 
he & speaking, only deserves that atrbute(e. the atribue "spe, 
ing") by vinue of ks own speaing not by Virtue of something ak, 
‘or by vst of His rating speech in his instrument of aralats ie 
‘would not be speaking (sb would not deserve the atbute “pres 
ing", les he moved his own articulatory organ" Retering to 
ZABbAE, we notice that he tls about this original theololealiea 
because it has ben wed y an adveray to atack the ual aa 
cation ofthe pats of speech. Fo, the adversary sae every nord 
isan action (72) oo the part of the speaker, wiy then do the pram 
tmarians distinguish between aun, ofl and uri?! ZARBE! 
wit the theological then, but according to him cannot be uel ae 
an argument against the usual casication of the parts of spceh 
cause ofthe unequal ofthe two lw ofthe dasuon: thee hy 
10 rel contradiction sine the terminology and lniion tthe 
Barts of spcch are ined on grammatialfas and on the pane 
rail diferences betwecn the parts of speech, Exaly the ane 
azover i given by ‘Abd abGabbar tothe objection tht the gram, 
matical cassifcation invalidates his definition of speech as one 
of letersi a ceri onder” (eif manna), He snawers: "What 
‘sid by the experts ofthe Arabic language doesnot cotrndit what we 
seid. When they say “speech is noun, ver, and. patie with 
meaning they ar aking about the spec as we have defined 
they divide i nto iret pars, without denying that spect ne 
totality consis of ters witha special arrangement." 

‘The oppose opaion about the action ofthe speaker sts that, on 
the contrary, evry action belongs to All alone, Who ithe Ceator 
feverything. This postion was defended by Tom Mai" of Cordoba 
(@. 119552): The doctrine of the people of the tute the 
frthodox Zire, Ike Tin Haim and himsl stat these sounds 
ae only an actin of All the Lofty ther consecton with tan & 
the same asthe conection of the ret of his voluntary acon wi 
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hhim.2 A compromise between the two extremes was formulated by 
“AY atl; this compromise was finally accepted by the majority of the 
orthodox theologians.*® 

‘The influence of the Mu'tazila is also discemible in the partly 
theological, partly grammatical debate about the question whether 
‘words are identical with their nominata (tbe things denoted by them), 
‘or with the act of inventing the words forthe nominats, that is with 
the act of using the words. The first thesis was opposed by almost all 
‘grammarians according to Mu'tazilite doctrine, which held that words 
‘were identical with the act of using them, In the discussions about 
this subject, many’ difficulties arose from conflicting interpretations of 
the term musammd. Zageigi makes clar®® that nomen and nomina- 
‘tum eannot simply be put on a par: in the sentence 2aid qm Zaid 
i standing), the word zaid is not Mentcal with the person, Zaid, 
‘whom it denotes, and the verb gam cannot be held to be identical 
‘With the action of that person, because both words, zaié ax well as 
‘t'im, are actions ofthe speaker (af al ab-muakailin).>* 

Tha Ginnt proposes # grammatical proof of the distinction between 
‘4m and musamma, which may be summarized as follows.”* An adjunc- 
tion (4a) of a nomen fo a nominatum is possible; they can, there- 
fore, not be identical, since it is not allowed to connect something 
with itself?” When we look at the examples of such an adjunction of 
‘4 nomen to A nominatum, it becomes clear what the meaning of 
‘musconmd in this context is: in the expression fifa di zaiin the 
meaning is hdd shi hd “ism alld wa zaid (be is the possessor 
of the name Zaid), or in other words hdd huowa “bmusanmd bis 
“Ligm (he is the person who is named by this name). Another 
example is the common expression kd “indanad dita yabdhin (he was 
with us on a certain morning): the meaning of this expression is 
ina "indond ‘twagt ab-musamamd sabahan (he was with ws atthe time 
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Which i called morning)” In these and similar examples the nomina- 
‘tum (rmusamond) is that which is named by the nomen (Jom), in other 
words, di, dain the sentences quoted are the nominala of the 
‘nomina zai, sabdh“° This means that a word may be nomen or 
‘nominatum, depending on the use we make of it; if I ask someone 
“what is the spelling of say/ (sword), and he answers sf, then we 
are talking about » nomen. But when I say “hit him with a aay, with 
‘a sword’ then Tam talking about a musamond.*! In the first example, 
the nominatum of the word sayf is a nomen, in the sccond example 
it is @ nominatum. Ax a matter of fact, we are dealing here with 
the distinction between the first and the second name-giving.*? or, to 
pt it in modem terms, between language and meta-language 

{on Ginn also asks how it s possible that some people believe that, 
nomina and their nominata are identical. His answer is that it is 
‘customary 10 use the nomina in talking about the nominata, In fact, 
‘the nomina are the only way to “each” the nominata, For this reason, 
some people thought that they could be used indiscriminately, and 
that, consequently, they were identical? 

‘A’ new element is brought into the discussion by Gazz, viz, 
denomination (tasmiya).“* According to Gazz we must distinguish 
‘between three elements: the nomen, its nominatum, and the act of 
siving & nominatum a nomen. As for the identity of the nomen and 
‘the nominatum, be mentions thee theories. The first of these theories 
‘bolds that all nomina are identical with their nominata. The second 
‘theory holds that this is nowhere the case. The third theory asserts 
‘that there are three sorts of nomina: those which are identical with 
their nominata (eg. Alléh, maufid (Allah, existent); those which are 
‘ot identical with their nominata (e.g. filig, (creating), because this 
‘word is not only connected with Allih, but lio with the thing 
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created); and those about which neither the first nor the second 
‘property can be predicated (Allah inherent attributes) ** 

‘The word Alla, which is used as an example of the words of the 
fist eategory—those words which are identical with their nominata— 
is used also by ‘Abd al-Gabbir.*® He uses it to refute precisely the 
theory about the identity of nomen and nominatum, If the word 
Allh were indeed identical with its nominatum, then it would be 
stemal—which is, of course, impossible in “Abd al-Gabbir's theol- 
‘ogy:#7 Nor can the names of Allah be identical with Allih, because 
He is One, whereas His names are various and diverse* On the 
other hand, the advocates of the identity of nomen and nominatum 
assert that precisely the eternity of the word Allah is proof of the 
eternity of the Qur'in—which can, therefore, not be a ereation by 
Allah In Saheastint's Mal we find the statement that A'S attei- 
‘utes are identical with His essence, because there cannot exist any 
plurality in His essence.” 

‘The clement of the tasmiya is also mentioned by al-Biqilint (. 
1013/404), who deals with the theory of the identity of the nomen 
‘and the nominatum in his Tamhid.*® The orthodox opinion, be says, 
is that nomen and nominatum are Wentical—which shows that the 
majority of the grammarians in Baghdad were not orthodox at the 
time, because they all agreed that the nomen is something else than 
the nominatum.*? The Mu'tazila held, according to Biqillint, that 
the nomen is identical with the asmiya, Le. the namegiving. The same 
theory is also explicitly atributed to the Mu'tazila by Iba Higib 
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(4. 1288/646) in his Tdth sorb al-oufagsal:** “Some of them say that 
‘the im is the zasmiya, and this is the doctrine of the Muttazila and of 
the grammarians and of many jurists. Others say that the fm is the 
‘musamma, and this is the AFrite opinion’, Iti hard to explain why 
this theory is mentioned nowhere else in grammatical writings. It is 
‘ot clear what exactly is meant by fasmija: one is tempted to interpret 
the Mu'tazilite theory of meaning in terms of ‘us’, ie, meaning is 
‘the sum total of all concrete uses of a word, but probably this is too 
‘modern an interpretation. 

It is not easy 10 understand what is meant by the word musammnd 
in these discussions since two different meanings of the word are 
being used at the same time. Guzzil's theory of signification distin 
suishes between three modes of being:* a physical level, a paychologi- 
cal level, and a linguistic level; words correlate within this frame with 
‘concepts in the mind (suwar gibniyya), not with objects in the outer 
work." In that case, masammd is clearly the imaginary’ correlate of 
the word, not the concrete thing denoted by the word, This is the 
meaning of musa for Gazzill as well as tba Gina 

On the other hand, ‘Abd al-Gabbir uses in his refutation of the 
theory that fom and musamond are identical, arguments which are only 
‘comprehensible if by musommad we understand the conerete thing 
denoted by the word. The same meaning of musammd is used by the 
‘adversaries of Bigillini: they argue that if the nomen is identical with 
‘the nominatum, then by saying the word ‘fr’, we would bum our 
‘mouths, and by saying the word “zaid’ that'individual would be 
present on our tongues. Here musammd means the concrete thing 
‘denoted by the word.** Bigillin's answer is: ‘This is talk of the man 
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inthe street, and typical of ignorant people, because the words “fire”, 
“zaid, which are present in our mouths, are not the name of Zaid, 
ror the name of the fire, but only a denomination (tasmia), and a0 
Indication of those names. Their argument does, therefore, not ap- 
ply..?7 In other words, im isa sort of idea which i inherent i the 
‘objects and which is identical with them, whereas the sounds of the 
physical word are an indication (daldla) of those asma’. We do not 
doubt that this argument of Biqilin's adversaries is one of the 
arguments used by the Mu'tazila, We may compare with it’Abd al-Gab- 
bar's argument that, if om and musamond were identical, the word 
-Allth would then be eternal 

‘The difficulties concerning the meaning of musamumd are also men- 
tioned by Baidawi (4. 1286/685) in his commentary on the Fatiba."* 
He says that the thesis of the identity of nomen and nominatum may 
be accepted with a certain reserve. If by dam we understand the physi- 
‘eal words (alftz), there ean be no question of an identity with the 
‘muscanmaydt, i. with the conerete things denoted by the words, 
because in that case the two notions are incomparable, they are not 
fon the same level. If, however, by fam we understand ‘the essence of 
the thing’ (dae a-day)—a meaning the word docs not possess normal- 
Iy—then itis identical wth the musamma. A third possibility is that 
we understand by fm an attribute of Allah (e.g. in the Quen text 
-zabbih ism rabbika (worship the name of thy Lord)”. In that case, 
we must distinguish between essential attributes, which indicate the 
essence ofthe thing (naftaiiay’), non-essential attributes, and in the 
third place, indifferent attributes, ie, those about which neither of 
the two things can be predicated.*® Apparently, there can be only 
identity of tam and musammd in the case of attributes of the fist 
‘category (al-AWar, according to Baigiwi*), 
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Rizt's account®? completes the picture, His method resembles the 
method used by Gazz, in so far as he also includes the notion of 
‘asmiya in his discussion. He even mentions the fact that the identity 
(of iam and taoniya was procisimed by the Mu'tazla (and he refutes 
this thesis), We belive that, on the whole, Riz's discussion served 
as 8 model for Baifiw. Rizi says that the theory of the identity of 
4am and masamm’ was chosen by the ASartes. Apparently it is 
rejected by the Mu'tailites, because that schoo! had a theory of their 
‘own, which held thatthe ism is identical with the cavmiya. We have 
seen above that both Iba Ginnl and “Abd al-Gabbir rejected the 
‘entity of nomen and nominatum; both were of Mu'tazilte con- 
fession. Ri admits, furthermore, that, if we use dom in the sense of 
“esence of the thing’ (dir aiiay’, it ix indeed identical with the 
‘musammd, although in that case the whole theory is a mere tautology 
(th wad). The arguments used by the advocates of the theory 
are various, he says, the most important ones being the text of the 
‘Qur'in (tairak sm rabbika, cf. the above cited sabbih (om rabbika), 
tnd another argument connected with the formula of divorce.** 
‘The names of only a few authors ure mentioned in connection with 
this theory. OF the grammarians we have found only the name of 
‘Aba “Ubaida (4. 825/210), the teacher of al-Mazini.® We are told that 
‘one of the arguments he used was the text of the Que (zabbi ism 
rabbika). From the same source we hear that Sibawaihi opposed the 
theory.*” It is small wonder thatthe majority of the grammarians did 
not favour the theory of the identity of nomen and nominatum, 
because the number of Mu'tazlites among them was considerable, 
‘As we have seen, the Mu'tazila rejected this theory. 
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Originally, the problem was a theological one with rather grave 
consequences forthe idea of one God: if we accept the identity of 
‘omen and nominatum, then we must abo accept the etemity of the 
words, which in the case of Allth contradicts the Mu'azilite doc- 
tvine.°* The Mu'tazila therefore opposed the theory inthe first place. 
‘Their argument was the incompatibility of the unity of Ah with 
eternal and diferent names.®? The grammarians among the Mu'azi- 
lites adduced grammatical arguments to prove the impossibility of the 
theory, sin the case of bn Ginn. The theory favoured by the 
‘Mu‘tazila was the identity of im and rasmiya, but we find Ton Kult 
(845/240) making an effort to distinguish between the two notions 
He distinguished between ‘the natural-conventional name which is 
vento something ina particular language, which is its denomination 
{asmiya)’ and ‘the thing's necessary and universal meaning or intelli 
sible idea, which i its true name (im."® 

‘No arguments of grammatical nature are found in favour of the 
theory of the identity of ism and musammd: the ooly grammarian 
‘whose name is connected with it, Abd “Ubaida, apparently restricted 
himself to theological arguments. ZagBigi lived at a time when the 
problem had ceased to be a controversial isue for grammarians, and 
he mentions it rather as a sort of commonplace objection, which 
does not ned to be refuted, since everyone knows itis based on an 
Iincorret theory. I i important to keep in mind that the original 
fssue was the identity of words and the objets denoted by them. Only 
later did the problem, which was orginally a theological one, change 
into a semantic one, namely the identity of words with their meanings 
‘This change was partly caused by the need to find new, grammatical 
arguments against the old theory. 

‘There is pethaps w parallel Between the original problem and the 
Aristotelian theory that thought and the objctof thought ae ential 
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—except when we conceive of thought as an act—: if this identity 
‘would not exist, we could only have an impression of the truth, never 
‘ruth itself, because our thought would in that cate be different from 
the iruth.”' This theory is also dealt with by Plotinos and by Alexan. 
‘ros in his commentary on Aristotle's De Anima.” 

Aristotle even mentions that nomen and nominatum may be con: 
fused, io approximately the same terms as ZaBBRgI: ‘AS we cannot 
‘reproduce the objects themselves in speaking, we use words instead 
of the objects as symbols. Consequently, we tend to believe that what 
applies to the words also applies to the objects, just like the numbers 
fm arithmetic. But there is a difference: words are finite, as is the 
‘number of sentences. But the objects are infinite. Thus, the same 
‘sentence and the same word must needs signify more than one thing”? 
‘Augustinus discusses the same problem as follows: “AS we are not 
sable to speak about words unless with words, and as we speak, when 
we speak. only about things, it may occur to us that words are 
‘signs of things without ceasing to be things themselves.” There is a 
striking resemblance with Zag88gi's words: “The term “nouns” can 
take the place ofthe tem “what is named by the nouns” when some. 
‘thing is tld about them (f ‘ibhdr “nk, for you can only get hold 
‘f (the nominata) through (the nouns), as we have mentioned”. 
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‘CHAPTER NINE 
‘THE ORIGIN OF SPEECH 
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1k is & wellknown fuct that Islamic theology had an enormous 
influence on the linguistic studies of the Arabs." and considering the 
‘number of grammarians with Mu'tailite views, we cannot but expect 
that the Mu'tazila, too, exercised some influence in this Geld. We 
‘an detect the Mu'tzilite influence particularly in the ideas about the 
ature and origin of speech. Although we do not believe in a Mu'tazi- 
tite “liberal humanism’, we do believe that their preference for logical, 
ie, Greek methods, and for rational thinking, led them to & more 
‘anthropocentric conception of speech. On the other hand, itis certain 
ly wrong simply to deduce from the Mu'tazilite doctrine of the creation 
‘of the Quran by Allth thatthe Mu'tazla considered speech @ human 
invention: itis very well possible to conceive of a doctrine which 
‘contains both the ereation of the Qur'ia and of speech by Allth, 
without diminishing man's fre will. Nevertheless, our sources indicate 
thatthe combination of Mu'tailite ideas and a conventionalist theory 
about the origin of speech was faitly common, though there are excep 
tions, as is proved by the case of AblI ‘AIS al-Faris* Moreover, we 
Find tha its possible to deny the ereation of the Qur'in by Allah and. 
atthe same time to belive in the human origin of speech.” In short, 
the conventionalist theory is nether a necessary nor an exclusive con- 
dition for Mu'tazlies. 

‘As a matter of fact, itis impossible to understand property the 
ideas of the Arabic grammarians and theologians with regard to the 
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the same name to indicate that things receive their names according 
to their nature, and that therefore these names indicate those things 
naturally, ie, in a natural way, so that the sounds of the word 
Jmitate the nature of the thing."® But speech may also be said to be 
_phisei because it s made up of something natural, something physical, 
vz. sounds"! Epikouros and Lucretius use tbe term in still another 
sense: words originate in 8 natural way; jost as animals make natural 
sounds, man began to use natural sounds in order to indicate things, 
‘though arbtrary.”? The opposite of phisis is the tem théss: some 
people mean by this that words signify things as the result of an 
arbitrary agreement between the fist men,"? whereas others under- 
stand by shésis the action of a wise name-giver, who understood the 
ature of things and expressed it in appropriate words. 

The doctrine of the Stoics constitutes as it were a compromise 
between the various theories; it eame to be accepted by the majority 
‘of the grammarians, and s0 found its way into the schools. We 
believe that the Stoke theory was one of the major sources of the 
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Arabic theories, nt last because of the great influence of the schools 
of rhetoric on cultura life in the Hellenistic countries. '* 

Traditionally we are told about the Stoic doctrine that, with regard 
‘0 the nature of language, it held that speech is ise," that there is 
4 connection between the sounds of speech and the nature of the 
things signified by those sounds. It is true that the Stoics believed 
that inthe first phase of the creation of speech, or rather in the frst 
‘reatve activity of man inthis field, the ‘fist sounds’ (prdtaiphdnai)"? 
showed a correlation between the essence of things and the form of 
the words. This correlation is proved by Chrysippos with the form of 
Some of the personal pronouns.** But after this fist period of cre- 
tivity, speech follows its own course and its own laws, thereby losing 
‘contact with the realla which are designated by the words, This is the 
Period of the development of grammatical rules, but also the period 
of the denominative formations, which are irregular, i.e, which can 
‘not be classified by rules. This distinction between (wo periods is 
important for the establishment of the value of words with regard 10 
the essence of the things designated by them: in the firs period, 
Which is ruled by mature (natura), words express the essence of the 
things, but inthe second period everything is ruled by grammar (ars) 
and speech becomes a traditional, conventional way of speaking (ui). 
Consequently, words lose their ability to express the essence of the 
‘things designated by them, and they change constantly. In order to 
rediscover the original words (the énuma which express the true essence 
‘of the things), the Stoa used certain etymological principles of 
‘Phonetic and semantic nature; they even thought that with these 
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principles every word could be explained*° The Stoic etymological 
principles soon beeame common property of Greek grammatical litera 
ture, and they ate used in Arabic grammar as well. SuyAti defines ety- 
‘mology s follows : Etymology means deriving one forms from another, 
‘where both forms agree in meaning and original content and the combi- 
nation of consonants, so that the second form signifies the original 
‘meaning witha significant addition (in meaning) which is why they differ 
phonetically or morphologically ..'** Here we may see an ceho of the 
Stoie doctrine: the change from original word to secondary word is 
irregular, but may be explained through s correlation between the 
‘change in meaning and the change in form. There are in fact two 
layers of speech, one of which i fixed by nature, whereas the other is 
the result of human activity and can be changed, or rather, is being 
changed all the time. This distinction between primary and secondary 
‘or derived words is most important in Arabic literature, which divides 
words into two classes, ‘roots’ (ui) and “branches’, Le, “derived 
word’ (furi’) The two layers of speech are also ealled—if one looks 

speech from a plotogenetic point of view—imposition’. The doc- 
‘rine of the two impositions of specch was known to the Arabs from 
the translation ofthe relevant passages in Amimonioe’ commentary on 
‘Aristotle's De Interpretatione."® which constituted one of the major 
sources in relaying Stoic doctrines to the Arabic world. 

True language (orthis ligos), says Chrysippos, is just as natural 
(phisel) as are law and equity. In this respect, his views about the 
development of human society concur with those of the Sophists, 
who created the famous distinction between natural and conventional 
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institutions (nmi vs. phise\?* But the Stoa by no means regarded 
‘muman inventions as being necessarily bad, asthe Sophists had done; 
{or the Sophiss, the two poles “natural” and ‘conventional’ stand in 
‘opposition; forthe Stoic, civilization (ars) is something human beings 
achieve by means of their divine reason (ratio), which is a gift of 
‘nature. Civil law, for instance, is the adaptation of common, 
‘natural law to the needs of civilization, but always in accordance 
‘with that natural law: law is the highest reason, implanted in natore 
(lex est ratio sanma insita in natura),*" and that natural law is the 
starting-point for instituted law (a lege ducendum est ris exordium).>* 

In this way, Stoic theory provided a compromise between the {Wo 
‘poles of ars and marura by claiming their essential identity: civilization 
is nature expressed by human custom (usu). These three categories 
‘exercised an enormous influence upon every theory of civilization, 
‘and, through these theoris, upon general education throughout anti- 
Auity. In the words of Pinborg: ‘Aus dem berthmten sophistischen 
Konfiktphise’ contra nimét.. entsteht die vermtteinde Theorie vor 
‘Temar der natura, ars, uus, das die Entwicklung aller menschlichen 
Fihigkeiten und Institutionen bedingt, sowohl im allgemeinen als 
‘Stufen der Kulturgeschichtc, als im Individuellen als Prinipien der 
personlichen Ausbildung’?? 

(One of the most important facets of civilization is language, without 
‘which no convention between human beings is possible. We have seen 
‘that according to the Stoa, language is in origin a natural, physical 
‘thing, consisting in ‘first words’ (prdtai phna), which are placed on 
‘the right things in the right way.!? This frst stage represents the 
element natura. Later, speech is coed and regulated by the element 
cars, the result being the usus, normal everyday speech. 

Hence it follows that we have to distinguish between basic words 
‘and derivatives. The basic words are words from the fest stage of 
language: they are ‘natural (phise’), Le. they are in accordance with 
‘ature and they tell us something about the essence of the things 
denoted by them. The derivatives are words of the later stages: they 
are more arbitrary and their original form may have become confused 





by frequent use. This means that in order to trace them back to their 
original form we need a scientific discipline, the seience of etymology. 
Later grammarians used this historical distinction in. more gram- 
matical and ess principal sense, when they spoke about the ‘Tst 
imposition’ and the “sccond imposition” (prdté shéss kab deutéra thé), 
san indication ofthe diference between ‘root words’ (rdtdtupa) and 
(Garigéqa). We find this forthe fest time with Diony- 





Imposition, eg. “earth”: 
from another word, ©. “earthly 
theories about the origin of speech is evident in a remark made by 
‘Choiroboskos: “The root word resembles the fist-created man; the 
derivatives those who have sprung from him’? In the same way, 
‘ria et secunde posto are used in Latin grammar, e.g. by Quintilianus = 
‘prima positio isthe basic form of the word as against the composite, 
Which stem from a later development.?® Later prima pasitio eccives 
the meaning "basi form of the word, from which the declined forms 
are derived’ * Priscianus uses prima sito inthis sense.?® and shows 
that he is aware of the original meaning when he says: “The first 
imposition of the verb, which seems to have been proffered by nature 
lige’, and: “Therefore it is original, because it received the first 
imposition from nature its 

mn all those examples the two stages of development, as we found 
them with the Stoies, have been put together, and have been trans- 
ferred to actual, spoken spesch. Instead of two chronological levels of 
speech we now have two coexisting categories of words: the basic 
words; and those words that have been more or les arbitrarily 
erived from them, thereby forming new roots, The relation between 
the two categories, the root words and the derivatives, is likened by 
‘Varro to tree with its offshoots: ‘As every offstoot is secondary by 
nature, because the vertical trunk from which it has sprung is primary, 
such is the ease with the declension in words: Aomo (man) is the 
vertical, haminis (of the man) is the oblique, because it is declined 
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‘from the vertical: This resembles the Arabic division of words into 
ssi and fur’; there is even a terminological resemblance ™* In Latin 
‘grammar, the ukimate criterion for the correctness of speech remains 
everyday us.” We find the same division of words into two categories 
in Tho Ginnt: ‘People ia their wisdom weighed the language of the 
‘Arabs, and found that it consists of two groups of words: the first 
‘category of words should be accepted as it is, involuntarily and 
intuitively, eg “stone”, “house” ... The other category is the one 
that is found to be formed by analogical rules; it was not very 
‘difficult for people to get to know this category, so they were able 
to clasify and to analyse it, since they could understand it... 
[Note that in Arabic grammar the analogical element is emphasized 
‘with repards to the derivatives; in Latin grammar a distinction is made 
‘between the analogical element (Le. the declension) and the anomalous 
clement (i. the derivatives proper)! 

‘As we have seen in the preceding paragraphs, the original Stoic 
dstinction between {wo stages of speech, between first and second 
‘imposition, between natura and ars, was modified into x distinction 
‘between two levels of speech, on a strictly grammatical basis, between 
simple and composite words. The original distinction remained in use, 
however, as a description of two chronologically distinct stages in the 
development of specch and grammar. The ‘artifikal' clement was 00% 
represented by the grammatical categories and terms, whereas the 
‘natura’ situation was that of speech without such classification, This 
is what has become known as the distinction between object speech 
‘and metalanguage. According to the classical theory, objects recelved 
their names in the first imposition; subsequently, these names received 
‘names themselves, 40 to speak, in the second imposition. Fiest the 
‘nares of the first imposition recsived the name ‘name’ a8 a common 
appellation, and then they were divided into ‘nouns’, verbs’ and 80 of, 
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‘This theory is explained in only a few texts? Ammonios tells us: 
“Let it, therefore, be known that nature, realizing tt this animal 
(Ge, man) was to bea socal animal, gave it voice, so that it would be 
able to communicate its own thoughts to others by that means. And 
‘men came together and agreed with each other to cll this for instance 
“wood”, and that “stone” ... According to this way of indicating 
things all words were invented. Their second activity was to observe 
that some words could be construed with an article though not with 
‘8 tense—these were called “nouns”, and that other words could be 
construed with tenses, though not with an artic—these are the 
verbs! In Latia grammar the same theory is found with Charisius: 
“The Latin tongue, born at the same time as the people of its civiliza- 
tion, satisfied their needs of signifying and of understanding what was 
said, Afterwards, however, it (se. the Latin tongue) was examined by 
experts in the course of time, and it was tamed by the observations 
‘of our biliant minds, While a few ofits parts still did not fit in with 
the norms of speech, i let itself be ruled by grammatical rues and it 
‘made that old licence of speech subordinate to reason’.** 

‘This chronological account of the origin of two logical levels of 
speech was later to become a logical distinction between the same two 
levels, but in a synchronic frame, for the first time explicitly in 

dialogue De Mayisiro. Augustus distinguishes between 
fy words (8. nomen, verbum, and 50 00), and words 
that signify things (eg. hom, flumen): “observe that tbe word momen 
tnd these four words (sc. Romulus, Roma, fuvius, virus, t0 which we 
applied the signification of (nomen) differ in that the Former is the 
ube sign of audible signs, whereas the latter words, audible signs 
‘though they are are the sign of objects, not of signs’? 
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Returning to Arabic sources, we find that Arabic scholars operate 
with the same distinction between objet specch and metalangunge 
They were aware of the diference between two logical levels of 
language, between names andthe names of names. For instance, RA 
“Know that words are mos of all expressions fr things. These things 
say be words or something ee. Words, as eg. “noun”, "werd", 
“partic, because each of those tree words denotes something th 
isa word in itself; something el, lke “stone, “heaven, “earth "4° 
We may also refer to the passage from Ibn GinaT's “Yay” quoted 
hove? with its distinction betwen the object sword and the word 
‘sword. The most explicit reference to this doctrine is found in 
Gazz who says:"We sty that words are an expression by means of 
articulated sounds, invented by man's will for the signification of 
individual objects. They are divided into'those words that. were 
invented primarily, and those words that were invented secondarily, 
‘Those words that were iavened primarily are eg, “heaven”, “tres 
and soon; those words that were invented secondarily are eg, “noun”, 
verb", “partic, “imperative”, “negation”, “imperfct™'* Ac. 
cording to Gazal, there is even third imposition, namely when we 
are dividing nouns into various sub-categories and so forth. 

‘We shoul also point to the opal distinction between the fst and 
the second intention, used in weatses on logic’ “wo man von ciner 
fersten und zveten intentio sprit, je nachdem ob sich das Denken 
‘wnmittelbar af de besonderen Dinge oder au die allemeinen Begri- 
fe von den Dingen bezicht.* This theory was developed by Tbo Sin 
and we know it had an enormous infucnce on Medieval scholastic 
arammar, where it formed the basis for al theories of language." 
Apart ftom these testinonies we aso have an explicit reference to 
the doctrine ofthe two imposition inthe context of an Aristotelian 
‘commentary, namely in al-Hasan ibn Suwir's note on the txt of the 
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Categoriae, which are based on 2 Greek commentary, possibly by 
‘Ammonios.** Iba Suwar says: ‘We say “in the first imposition” 10 
distinguish between expressions from the frst and from the second 
imposition, because the expressions from the first imposition are the 
names ... that have been imposed on the objects primarily, and that 
hhave become marks and signs serving as a general denomination for 
‘them, for instance when we call this “silver” and that “copper”, and 
that “gold: in short, all expressions that point at one single meaning. 
‘The expressions from the second imposition are those that we have 
separated from the expressions ofthe first imposition. Their meaning 
in that we call, for instance, every word that signifies a definite meaning 
without time ... (“noun”), and every word that signifies a meaning 28 
well as time “verb”... These are the expressions of the second 
imposition; they owe their names to the fact that we invented them 
after the expressions of the first eategory’.** We assume that Ammo- 
nos’ commentary on the Caregoriae was the source of the Arabic 
‘theories about the two imposition, 

‘As Tor the Arabic grammarians, they were only interested in this 
doctrine in so far as they wanted to use it for the solution of the 
problem of which part of speech came first chronologically, and 
‘whether there ever existed a stage of language in which there was 
peech without declension. The majority of the grammarians decided 
that the original Arabic language did probably possess declension, 
because of the wisdom of the ancieat Arabs, who introduced declen- 
son into speech in order to prevent ambiguities and doubts about the 
meaning of a sentence.** The old distinction narura vs. ars becomes 
here once again pejorative with regard to the ‘artificial clement, since 
sccording to general opinion, the original language was pure and 
undefiled, but later generations corrupted it by their frequent wse of 
words (kayr al-st'mal.** Some grammarians, however, asserted 
thatthe orignal language did not posses declension, which was added 
‘only later by an effort of reason.*® Anyway, we may conctude that in 
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technical grammar the original distinction lost its logical lavour, and 
turned itself into a practical question ** 

‘Another important source forthe Arabs was the Cratylus, We know 
that Plato's dialogue about the ‘rightness (orshétés) of the words (ie. 
about their value for our knowledge of the essence of the things 
‘designated by them) was discussed in the Arabic world. That they 
understood correctly what the Craps was all about may be deduced 
from Farabrs explanation of the character of that dialogue in his 
Folsafar Aflain: “Thereafter, he (se. Plato) investigates whether this 
Aart (5. the art of happiness) is the art of the science of language, and 
whether man, if he has a complete knowledge of the words which 
signify meanings, in so far as they signify something for the majority 
‘of the mation to which that language belongs, and if he investigates, 


“More data are provided by the writings of Aristotle, According to 
him, speech is the result of an agreement (sumthéké) among men, and 
it has therefore an arbitrary nature:* we cannot judge from the form 
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though, was not interested in the genetic problem of the origin of 
‘speech: for him it was important to determine the functional value of 
the words and the way they function in actual communication; the 
‘important thing is that words are conventional, not that they are the 
result of a convention*® Later generations were more interested in 
‘another aspect of the matter: the creation of speech by the first 
‘communities of men (sunhéke, héss). The term shésis must have been 
tuken over rather early by the Arabs, because we find the Arabic 
equivalent wa’ right at the beginning of Arabic grammar** The 
Aristotelian point of view was transmitted at later time, fist through 
the commentaries on the De Interpretation, which were translated 
into Arabic (particulaely the commentary of Ammonios in the notes 
fof thn Suwir), and later through the indigenous commentaries, of 
which FArRbT's Sarh alihdra shows the best understanding of the 
original problem.*? In grammatical discussions, however, we are al 
‘most always confronted with the question of the origin of speech: is 
i a creation of Allth, oF a product of human creativity? This is the 
problem as itis discussed by Tbn Ginn, Suy0ti, and others.*® 
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Returning to the opinion of the Mu‘tazila, we must note that they 
‘ced not oppose the creation of speech by Allih on principle, since 
it could fit perfectly well in their philosophy. On the other hand, a 
Mu'tailite could hardly accept the existence of & necessary relation 
‘between words and things. created by Allah or invented by men, 
‘because this would impair human judgment and thereby human liberty 
{0.choose by his own will. "They (s. the Mu'tazila) reason thus: ifthe 
[knowledge about an attribute is necessary (dri), then the knowledge 
about the thing to which itis assigned must be necessary, too. If 
‘Allih the Lofty had created this knowledge in the heart of the wise, 
by determining such-and-such a word for such-and-such a meaning, 
it would thence follow that knowledge of Allth would be necessary. 
This is contradicted by the reality of the task He imposes upon us 
(Ge. the task to believe in Him).** The result of this reasoning is a 
‘general belief among the Mu'tazilites that language is a product of a 
‘conventional agreement (ih, mowdda'a) among men.** The theore 
ical possibilty remains, though, that men made the firs language, and 
that, afer that, AISA taught them through this language the rest of 
the languages—which is nctually the opinion of “Abd al-Cabbic's 
teacher, Abii Hatim (4. 933/321): note once again that the Mu'taz 
{is not opposed on principle to the revelation of a language by All. 
However this may be, words were generally regarded by the Mu'ta- 

as arbitrary signs (simd), which are used accidentally for certain 
‘objects. The word ‘sign’ (sima) is connected with the problem of the 
‘etymology of the word ism. This problem is dealt with by Ibn al- 
Anbit in the first question of the Jns** Iba al-Anblct tells us that 
‘the Basrians—probably represented by al-Mubarrad"*—derived the 
‘word fom from the radicals s-m-m, cq. from the word suman 
(height), for words are an expression of nominata below them, and 
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Basan etymology in Tha alAnbis's account represents the opinion 
‘that words are the expression of the true nature of things, whereas 
K.ifan etymology grants words only a conventional, purely arbitrary 
‘meaning. It is not clear, however, if these consequences of the two 
etymologies were already drawn at the time of al-Mubarrad (the 
representative of the Basrian theory in Tn al-Anbar’s account) and 
‘Te'lab, or if they are the result of later theorizing influenced by the 
Mu‘tazilite school. 

‘The orthodox point of view in its most extreme form attributes the 
‘creation of each and every word to Allah Himself, This is mostly 
‘based on the Quridnic aifirmation that Alldh taught Adam all 
‘names."” There are precedents for this belief in Greek patristic and 
‘theological literature, where we can find the tendency not to acknowl- 
‘edge any activity of man in the creation of words.”* On the other 
hand, for a follower of orthodoxy it was also possible to combine the 
‘wo doctrines—creation of speech by Allah and human activity—and 
‘suppose an agreement among men resulting inthe invention of spooch 
(whichis then arbitrary, of course), but atthe sume time to state that 
‘this agreement fint needed an inspiration from Allih, There is, to be 
sure, a difference between this theory and the one we reported above 
{from Abs Him, but the result is virtually the same. Infact, we even 
find a Mu'taziite who held this opinion, namely Abs Ishiq al-Isfirini 
(4. 1027/418)."* It was also shared by al-Guwaini, the Imm al-Hare- 
‘maini, Gazzalf' teacher (4. 1085/478) If instead of “Allah we read 
the word ‘nature’ in these combinations of the two doctrines, we 
Ihave here a faint echo of the Stoic doctrine, even more s0 if we 
keep in mind that the original controversy was not about the origin 
‘of speech, but about the value of the words forthe understanding of 
the essence of the things designated by them. Interpreted inthis way, 
the same combination is found in Tho Ginnl, who states that there are 
two kinds of words, the first sort not being liable to grammatical 
analogy (gia) (Le. the orignal, natural words), whereas the second 
‘onc is (ic. the derived words which are classified by rules and gran- 
‘mar).** Here we are close again to the doctine of the two impositions. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


‘THE STOIC COMPONENT IN THE THEORY OF MEANING 


How could we my ht someone Is speaking whoo 
‘aking psc were ely tbe ae omg * 


We have spoken above? about the soled rote diffe, by which 
Greek doctrines filtered through to the Arabic world, and we have 
also seen that there was another way, the vole éudite, constituted by 
the translations of Greek learned works, which, in a more organized 
‘way, acquainted the Arabs with Greek doctrines during the period 
lacy up oan cong with te om of he Baha mre 
"has been recognized lately that there are a considerable 
inter of trace of Sto doctrine amie euure* Many of hese 
can be traged back to general philosophical literature (such as the 
‘translations of the commentaries on Aristotle, pscudo-Ploutarchos" 
Placita Philosophorun, etc.). But there are also such as cannot be 
‘accounted for inthis way. In such cases we must resort t0 the hypo- 
thesis of a vole die, which found its origin in the still Hellenistic 
‘environment of the conquered territories. We have tried 10 show in 
the preceding chapters that a number of elements in Arabic grammar 
came to the Arabs by this vole diffe, ie. through contact with living 
Greek grammar, Some of these elements can be traced back to the 
Stoie roots within this Greck grammar (e.g. ZABiaii's definition of 
the noun;* the puradigms for the nouns faras and nsdn (or ragul)* 
the distinction between proper nouns and common nouns;” the Stoic 
division of sounds;* the Stoic doctrine of phonetic changes:” the 
‘concept of verbal tense") Other elements must be the result of the 
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{nflucnce which trnslations of Greek philosophical writings exercised 
‘upon Islamic philosophy (eg. the definition of “definition';"" the 
notion of ‘predicate’; the Stoic conception of sound;?? the notion 
‘of ‘something’; the concept of time"), In this chapter we want to 
discuss the part the Stoics played in the movement of ideas with 
‘regard to one important problem of Stoic logic, namely the connec- 
tion between thinking and speaking, ie. the problem of meaning. 

‘To the logical part of Stoic philosophy belong dialectic (the know! 
cdge of truth and falsity), and rhetoric (the knowledge of eloquence) 
‘The science of dialectic is divided by Chrysippos into two parts: the 
signifying part (sémainonta) and the signified part (sémaindmena).!® 
This distinction between things which are signified and things which 
signify, between meaning and sound, and in connection with it, the 
distinction between thinking and speaking, ic. between concept and 
‘meaning, is esential for Stoic logic. It is true that Aristotle already 
speaks about the diflerence between sound and meaning," but in his 
view meaning is identical with the concept formed in the thinking 
mind. His distinction between an outer speech (éxé ligos) and a speech 
in the mind (kigas ev 1 pchdi)"* must be understood in the sense 
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of his theory of meaning. which was later to become the basis for 
‘almost every theory of meaning in the Western world during the 
Midalle Ages: ‘What is in speech is a symbol of what is in the mind, 
‘and what is writen is a symbol of what is in speech. Just as the 
leters are not the same for everyone, neither are the sounds. The 
‘motions of the mind, however, of which these (se the sounds) are the 
immediate signs, are the same for everyone, and the things (se. in the 
‘outer world) of which these (se. the emotions in the mind) are the 
images, likewise’ It will be clear that this tripartition “things in the 

‘= meanings'—'sounds’ is different from the 





revolutionary an innovation could very easily be misunderstood by 
later authors, but the fact that they confused it with the traditional 
point of view in their accounts** does not prove that even the Stoics 
‘themselves were inconsistent in their own doctrine 
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‘The text which, unwittingly, gives us the clearest insight into the 
real meaning of the Stoic doctrine, and which at the same time 
‘betrays the reason forthe innovation —perhaps even mote so than the 
imtetlectual arguments mentioned by Sextus Empiricus and Augus. 
tinus—is the remark of an ignorant scholist on Homer, who obscrves 
‘on Had B 349: “Lic (pseios): instead of “alse” (paeudes), Such things 
are called by the Stoieslekud, which are used instead of other words 
with regard t0 the signification’? The sense of this is clear in the 
verse from the tliad there is a discrepancy betwoen the meaning of 
what is sid and what we think when we say it, and this is, according 
to the scholist, the famous Stoic dekide—he does not, of coune, 
understand the frame-work within which the lektdn operates in the 
Stoic doctrine. But it must have been this discrepancy which led 
CChrysippos to write about anomaly, ie. about the Tact that similar 
things are indicated by diferent words and different things by similar 
words,?* and it must have been this discrepancy which led the Stoies 
to distinguish between meaning and thought—possibly as a result of 
‘their non-Greek background, which made them more sensitive to such 
discrepancies than the Grecks themselves. The sume intention Is 
evident in a fragment from Ploutarchos: “They themselves (1c, the 
Stoics) say that one who forbids something says something, forbids 
something else, and commands something else again, For when you 
say “Do not steal”, you say those words “Do not Steal!”, you 
forbid the staling, and you command not to steal.2* Here we find 
the distinction betwoen the signifying sounds (the words "Do not 
Steal! the concept in the mind (the prokibition to steal), and the 
linguistic meaning (a negative imperative of the verb “to steal’ 
This implicit distinction is explained in the more ‘oficial’ texts, 
like for instance’ in a fragment from Ammonios, who speaks about 
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the difference between Aristole and the Stoa on this point, although 
hhe does not seem to be too well informed: ‘By these words (sc. the 
text we quoted above from the De Interpretarione), Aristotle teaches 
tus what is principally and immediately signified by them (s. the 
sounds), namely the concepts, and through them the things, and also, 
that we cannot suppose something between the concept and the 
things, as the Stoic did, calling it fezdn'** This question—whether 
meaning is something apart from thought or not—formed in the 
Middle Ages one of the most important issues in the discussions 
between the Modists, who helt the fist opinion, and the Nominalists, 
who held the second: ‘Die Frage ob die Bedeutungen der Werter und 
der Sitzeirgendeine Existenzform haben, oder ob es nur die Worter 
und ihren willkrichen Gebrauch gibt, gebort voo jeher zu den am 
heisesten umstrittenen Grundfragen dieser Disziplin’. 

‘A systematic discussion of the elements of the Stoic theory i 
provided by Sextus Empiricus in connection with the problem whether 
‘We can find truth and falsity in the sounds, inthe meaning, or in the 
activity of the mind: “The people of the Stos say that three elements 
fare connected with each other: that which i signified (sémaindmonon), 
‘that which signifies (sémainon), and the incidental thing (nanchdnon). 
‘OF these elements the second one is the sound, for instance d-/-6-n, 
the first one the meaning (prdgma) itself, which is indicated by it, 
and which we grasp in its correlation with our understanding, whereas 
‘the barbarians do not understand it, even though they hear the 
sounds, The incidental thing i that which is in the outer word, ia 
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this case Dion himsel.** We do not agree with Steinthal that in thie 
‘case meaning is confused with thought2* 

seems that dektén was not originally a technical term, but an ex 
‘pression which indicated the principal characteristic of the “things 
(primate, in the Stoic sense of “meaning’), namely that they are 
sed in speech, and that they are the meaning of the actual sound. 
‘This non-technical use appears in the following passages: ‘Sounds are 
uttered, bot the meanings (prdgmara) are said; 











‘Augustinus, in the fifth chapter of his De dialectica®® sums up in 
‘similar way the elements which constitute meaning. He says: ‘A word 
(verbum)? isa sign of any given thing which can be understood by a 
‘hearer, i it is utered by a speaker. A thing (ret) is everything which 
‘ean be felt or understood or what is hidden ... Everything in the 
word Which is not perecived by the ears, but by the mind, and which 
deposited in the mind, is called dcibie.* 
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Several attempts have been made to give the Stoic concept of 
‘meaning its place within the logical contew,*® but its value has been 
expressed very well by Steinthal, notwithstanding his negative attitude 
to the Stoic innovation: ‘Das lekiin ist nur das, was Aristoteles td en 
{2 phe, ha en tf phone katéphaseis ka) apphaseis nant, und was 
auch er von det diva noch unterschied. Der Unterschied liegt nicht 
im Inhalt (dena die Vorstellung und das lekade haben denselben In- 
hal), sondern in der Exivtenzweise, wie namentlich nach der Ansicht 
‘der Ston der Fall sein musste. We must add, though, that in the 
Stoic doctrine there was a difference between the lekidn and the 
"Vorstellung’ (néma), not only ontologically (non-existing lekidé v8. 
corporeal existing noémata%”), but in practice as well, as we have seen 
for instance in the remark of the scholiast. It was precisely this difer- 
ence which led the Stois to stipulate something else, apart from the 
iden (nema). 

Several authors suppose a connection between the Stoic term len 
and the Arabic word ma'nd (meaning),»” but this supposition is based 
exclusively on philosophical texts One tends to forget that the first 
‘currence of the Arabic term was in grammatical texts, namely in 
‘Stbawaibi’s Kitab, This means that if there is any connection with the 
Greek term, this connection should be proved primarily through the 
‘grammatical contact between Greeks and Arabs, and not through the 
translations of Greek philosophical works, 

In Arabic grammar, we find two pairs of words which indicate the 
‘opponite entities, sound and meaning. In the first place there are the 
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‘words om and musammd, which indicate the opposition between the 
word and the real object in the outer world denoted by that word. 
‘Sthawaihi does not use the tem musammd in his Kis, but his name 
‘is mentioned in the discussions about the identity of ism and musrn- 
‘mi For these two terms we find « clear parallel in Greek texts 
Ammonios uses the tems dnoma and onama:émenan in his commen- 
tary on Aristotle's De Interpretatine: “For if the name of something 
is the name of # nominatum, it is clear that in the absence of a 
‘nominatum the meaningless sounds are not names! Onamazémenon 
is also found in the technical vocabulary of Apollonios Dyskolos.? 
In ll probability this pair of words found its way into Arabic gram- 
‘mar and logic through the translations of Greek philosophical writings. 
‘This explains why precisely these two terms were used in the dscus- 
sions about the identity of tom and musannd, which isa logical issue 
‘of a later date. We do not believe, therefore, that Sibawaii used the 
{erm musammd, and the occurence of his name in this context must 
‘be explained in some other way. We refer to the discussion about the 
‘caning of the term musannd as opposed to iam? 

In the second place, we have the pair laf? and ma'nd, as the ex: 
pression of the opposition between a phonetic expression and its 
‘meaning. These terms are equivalent to the current distinction in later 
Greek grammar between phiné (sound) and sémaindmenon (meaning) 
“The basis for this opposition is found in the Stoic theories on meaning, 
‘The Stoics made a strict distinction between the phonetic and the 
Semantic aspect of the linguistic sign, as we have seen in the quotation 
from Sextus Empiricus, Sémainon isthe signifying, ie. phonetic aspect 
(= phn), and the ler is its semantic correlate (= sémaindmenon). 
In Arabic grammar lafs and mand are used in exactly the same way, 
Viz. as terms for the two aspects ofthe linguistic sign. For “sound” as 
a linguistically irelevant entity, the Arabs used sau; in Greek gram- 
mar we find in this case alo phiné. Lafz and ma'nd remained the 
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‘current expressions, both in Bastian and Kiifan grammar, and the 
Alistintion was maintained by later grammarians. 

“There is no direct proof, apart from the resemblance in meaning 
(the verb ‘and could translate the Grek verb légein, to intend), that 
‘na'nd ws 2 cal ofthe Stoic len, but whatever may have been 
the terminological connection between the Greck and the Arabic pair 
‘of words, it seems that in any case there is 2 fink between the word 
‘main and the Stoic term prégma, which is wsed as a synonym of 
dektin. At fit, pga had the nontechnical meaning of Some) 
thing'** Then, in Stoic terminology, it recsived the meaning “hing 
ini by the sounds, meaning" (= lkrdn). Stl later, we find pg 
‘ma monly in the sense of something abstract’ as against sma, which 
denote x concrete objet. This new meaning ay have been prompted 
by the fac thatthe Ston believed the prigmana (in the Stoic sense of 
“meanings) tobe bodies.” In its new meaning the wor is wsed for 
instance by Dionysos Thrax, who divides words ofthe nominal class 
into concrete and abstract ones: "Noun i par of speech with eases, 
which can signify body or an (abstract) thing’? We find the same 
division int abstract and concrete nouns with Zamabiart, who uses 
the terms im ‘ai (concrete noun) and am mainan (abtract noun) 
for the two categories of nouns.* Here the word mand, which is 
supposed to be the translation of the Stoic tem lktdn, appears as a 
translation ofthe word prgma, which—as we have een was wed in 
Soc terminology as a synonyn fr that same term fed with the 
sense of ‘meaning’ Too Ginn uses the same terms “ai and mand, 
tnd he even gives as the first two examples for the category of the 
Concrete nouns the very two nouns used by Dionysos Trax inthis con- 
tex". the masdas are the generic expression forthe abstract nouns 
{ipas alan, just as other words are the generic expressions for 
the concrete nouns (ajar ak'ydn), for instaace “man”, “hone”, 
"boy", “house, “garden”. 

'As a consequence of the abstract meaning of the word mand and 
‘ofthe confusion inthe Greek world about the precise meaning of the 
word loktdn, which was often thought to be equivalent with the 
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notions “idea, thought’, we find ma'nd in the translations of Greck 
philosophical writings asa synonym forthe Aristotelian ndémea. We do 
‘ot agree with van Ess that this translation was caused by the nearly 
‘identical meaning of the two terms:*" the difference between thought 
‘and meaning was fundamental in Stoic logic, as we have explnined 
above. But this difference was misunderstood or not understood at all 
in classical antiqity.”* This misunderstanding of the meaning of lk- 
‘én and prigma also explains the translation of the Greek term ligos 
(Gentence) by mand in the text of Hunain 5 Possibly there was also 
some ambiguity, caused by the use of prgma in some contexts where 
it almost seems to mean ‘sentence’ The confusion reaches its height 
Jin the commentary of al-FUribi, who translates the Aristotelian word 
‘prégmara by ma‘dni, apparently because he misunderstood the word. 
and took it in its Stoic sense. Aristotle, of course, did not know this 
Stoic sense; he used the word for the objects in the outer workd 
(hich are indicated in Stoic terminology by the word. turchdnonta).** 
“The same incorrect translation is found in Gibir bn Hayyin.** 

In view of the aforegoing we must distinguish between two uses of 
the word ma’nd: on the one hand, we have mand as the counterpart 
of lof, in the sense of ‘meaning correlating with a sound’; on the 
‘other hand, we have mand in the sense of ‘something abstract’ 
Possibly under the influence of the second use, mand is often used in 
almost the same way as the eld of Platonism: it i then an abstract 
correlate of something physical in the physical world. This abstract 
correlate can be situated within or outside the mind, ic. in the 
speaking subject or in the objects. The ‘meaning which resides within 
the mind" (mand qi ft ‘n-nafs) has been the hotly debated subject 
‘of many discussions. Relevant information can be found in the chapter 
‘dealing with the refutation of those who claim that speech is a 
‘meaning within the mind, in the seventh book of “Abd al-Gabbit's 
‘Mugni.?” When his adversary tries to convince him that this supposed 
meaning within the mind is identical with thought, “Abd al-Gabbar 
retorts: ‘and if he says “what T mean is thought and reason, because 
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they are speech (Kam), and what we ear isan indication of it", we 
‘answer: “if that is what you mean, you use the wrong terms, although 
YOU hit onthe right meaning—just as someone who claims that move- 
‘enti « meaning within the min, thereby indicating the wil (it 
‘was never our purpose te deny the existence of thought: the only thing 
You have done is wo give it another name). We know foe sure that 
there is no connection between thought and the expression (ira) of 
that thought, So, how could the expression be called an indication 
(dott) of that thought?” Here we find expressed in a somewhat 
crude way the exence of the Stic theory that thee is no identity of 
{thought and speech Otherwise “Abd alGabbir pts it it would be 
Jmposible to say that someone ‘speaks without thinking”. We will 
find Ton Hazm using the same theory 

‘On the other hand, we cannot identi the mai with te physical 
objects themselves, ithe way alFardbi and Gabie di in te passages 
<quoted above—probebly because they misunderstood the meaning of 
the Aristorian term prigmara, When Fir talks about the “traces 
(Gia in the mind, which are imitations of meanings existing ouside 
the mind’, he i in all probability refering to physical object. On 
the other hand, when the Mutat ate taking about the ant 
outside the ming, they are referring to something non-physical within 
the objet. 

“The meaning of the term mind in the works of the Mu'azite 
philosopher Ma‘ammar (4 835220) hasbeen studied by Frank * The 
Bist of his concasion is that mand often reccives the meaning “cause 
(Cite). "This means that ma'nd is the intrinsic causal determinant of 
the thing being so’, in other words: the inhering ofa certain secident 
‘nu certain substance is cused by an infinite series of causal detr- 
‘minants(ma‘dn)—these determinants ae infinite because each of them 
Js to be caused by another one. This isthe “eocrcive caus (and 
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‘midi, of which “Abd al-Gabbr speaks-*? When there is in every. 
thing something which causes it to be the way itis, and when this 
something is called mand (meaning), we may naturally suppose that 
this ‘meaning’ is necessarily connected with the word which indicates 
the object—which is what one Mu'tazlite actually holds.*® We will 
‘Bot enter here into the question which of the two theories originated 
first, and whether we can explain Mu‘ammar’s theories from this 
‘pinion about meaning, or the other way round. 

1k is not necessary, though, to go as far as the Mu'tazla, and 
‘conceive of the ma’nd as a Sort of autonomous cause within the 
‘object. always coeristing with the object itself. We may also regard 
‘them as infentonesumiversles in the objects, put there by Allih, and 
forming the material forthe thinking mind, This conception is found 
{in the paychological theories of Tha RuSd and Ibn Sind." In their 
theories, ma/dni are those elements in the objects which are not 
Perosived by the physical senses, but only by some sort of perceiving 
{faculty of the mind (called by Ton Rusd qvwa mutafakkira and by 
Iho Sind qowwa Aayna ):* “As for the meaning, itis that which is 
perceived by the mind within the object that is perceived, without 
the senses being able to perceive it (sc. that metning) inthe first 
place With this we may compare the Stoic definition of ‘meaning’ 
|We quoted above—"(simainimenon) isthe meaning. (pgm) itself, 
which is indicated by it (se. the sound), and which we grasp in its 
correlation with our understanding’—:*" in the Stoic definition 
‘thought and meaning are parallel developments in the mind, whereas 
inthe theories of Tha Rui and Ibn Sind meaning is situated within 
the physical objects. In that case, the meaning of ma'dnt is very close 
to the Aristotelian concept of ‘form’. There is a fant reminiscence of 
Ammonios’ incorrect observation that the lek is something between 
the concept and the object—and not something between the sound 
and the concept, as he ought to have sad. 
All this is absolutely unacceptable to Ibn Hazm (4, 1064/486). For 
him a8 a Zahirite and a profound believer in the creation of speech by 
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All, the meaning of a word is not identical with something in the 
‘objects, nor with something in the mind: meaning is something objec- 
tive connected with the phonetic expression. A word has a meaning, 
because Allah provided it with that meaning. We dare not interpret 
‘that meaning otherwise than literally, not to meation changing it. We 
‘ust accept the apparent and evident meaning of speech, such as it is 
evidently understood by everyone in common discourse (zhi) ** This 
‘means thatthe relation between a word and its meaning is necessary, 
not because of an infinite series of mo'dni us in the theories of 
Muvammar, but because Allah created words and meanings together. 
‘Our own intention (magyid) can only be expressed in accordance with 
the objective intention of the word (ie. the meaning): "I is correct to 
say that what is intended (urd) by the imperative is a meaning 
(ma'nd) reserved 10 its phonetic expression and to its morphological 
structure’. (ie. the imperative has « meaning, and our roe is restric. 
ted to putting that meaning toa use). The meaning correlates with an 
‘object in the physical world (musammd), not with our concept of 
that object. As the result of completely different reasons and motives, 
Ton Hazm and the Stoa arrive at the same point of view: meaning 
‘and concept are diferent entities, although they are both correlated 
with the physical objects, 

Finally, we must point to another meaning of the teem mand, 
‘namely ‘intention’, almost synonymous with terms such as ma‘ard 
and magyid. Probably this sense was in part beought about by the 
‘meaning of the verb ftom which ma’nd ix derived: “and “to intend’.”" 
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Addendum 


Aer the completion of my manuscript I received & copy of the 
dissertation of dr. J.R-T.M. Peters, entitled God's created speech. 
A study inthe speculative thought of the Mitel QB KQuddt Aba 
‘ason “Abd ab-Gabbir bn Abmad al-Hlamadan! (is. Nimegen: 
Leiden, 1976). Petes analyses here for the first time in great detail 
the structure and terminology of ‘Abd al-Gubbirs thought, especially 
in the seventh book of the Mul, 1 will restrict myself to the 
‘enumeration of those passage that are of immodiate interest for the 
subject of my study, without making any comments, The clasification 
of sounds (Muni, 7,6, 167, 2: ef below, pp. 323): Peters, 1976, 
3842; 2959; (Peers proposes the same emendation mugayyea! that 
| suggested, but he translates “fueat, “bound together"; ef. ib. 139, 
‘ote 160; 296, note 17); mand giim fi nafs (Mug, 7, 14-20; 
E elow, pp. 187-8): Peers, 1976, 308-12; alkali 7 akmuakalli 
(Mug, 7, 48 saa. ef below, p. 152): Peters, 1976, 209-10, Peters 
analysis of ‘Abd al-Gabbir's Mugu’ is certainly of great importance 
for the study of the Arabic ideas concerning the nature of speech, 

Finally 1 wish to refer to another book, which T regret not having 
been able to use, namely Troupeau's index on Sibawaihi (G. Troupeat, 
Lexiguindex cu Kitt de SBawoyh. Pais, 1976. Etudes Arabes et 
Islamiques, Série 3, Etudes et Documents, VID, which wil prove to be 
4 most useful instrument forthe study of Arabic grammar. 
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‘Abii “Amr (154/770) 

F32/D27/G1,97 /N16/B2,231 /A28/Z11/W 3,466 
‘Abii ‘Ubaid (4. 223/837) 

F 85 /G I, 105; $1, 166 / N 86 / B2, 253/239 

‘Abii “Ubaida (4. 210/825) 

F 68 / G1, 102; 1, 162) N 66 /B2, 294 / A67/Z.35/ W 5,235 
LAbfai al-Awsat (4. 215/830 of 221/835) 

F 61 /D 98 /G L108) N$4/B 1,590) 50/216) W2, 380 
si Abfas al-Kabir (4) 

F 61 /GS1, 165 / N27 /B2,74/A 40:48 /Z 12 

Asma’ (4, 2163831) 

F72/GS1,163/N@ /B2,112/AS8)Z35/W3,170 
Fare (6. 207/822) 

F 129/D 192/ G1, 118;S 1, 178 / N99 /B 2,333 / A34; 51/229 
Garni ( 2259839) 

F81/D IIL /G1, 108 /N90/ B27 /A72/Z16/ W 2, 485 
‘Yall (1757791) 

F 37 / D30/G 1, 98:81, 199 / N27) B1, $57 /A38/Z13/ 
wo, 244 

bo as Sikki (4. 244/858) 

F 158 / GI, 120; $1, 180 /N 109 /B 2, 349 /Z-40 

“Ta ba “Umar (4. 149/766) 

F 9 /D25/G1,96/ N14 /B2,237/A31/Z36 
bist (4. 183/799) 

F121 / D172 /G L117: 81,177 / N39 /B 2, 162) A 34; 40; 51 / 
22 /W3,295 

al Mazini (4. 249/863) 

FS /DUS/GS 1, 168 / N11 / BI, 463 / A 74/218 / 
Wi, 283 

‘Quirub (4. 206/821) 

F 65 /D 108 /G $1, 61 / N $6 /B 1, 242 /A49 /Z23/W4, 12 
Sthawaihi (4. 177/793) 

F 42/57 /G 1, 9;S 1, 160 / N35) B 2,229) A 48 /Z15/ 
W3, 463 

as Sigistini, Aba Htim (4. 182/798) 

F 87 /G 1, 107 /N116/B 1, 606/493 /Z21 
‘Yaus (4, 182/798) 

F34/D 28 /G1,97:S1, 158 /N 14 /B 2,237 /A 31/236 








Ash. Muzha; B= Sy. Bey; A= Sit. Abe; = Zab. Tah: W = B. Bal 
‘Wat:G = Brocklnatn, GAL; F'= Pag, 1862; D ~ Dall 96 
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aLAbfa ay Sagi (4. 315/927) 
F 63 / G1, 130/ N 149 /B 2, 167/225 /W 3,301 
al Farabi (4. 339950) 
G1, 232; $1,375 /W5, 153 
aL-Furist (4. 377987) 
F 110 / D255 / G1, 116; $1,175 / N 187 / B 1, 496 / W 2, 80 
Tho al-Anbiri, Abu Bakr (4. 328/939) 
F 168 / D238 / G1, 122; $1, 182 /N 198 /B 1, 312/232/ W 4, 
34 
hn Faris (4. 395/1008) 
F 246 / D 241 / GL, 135; $1, 197) 190 /B 1, 352 
‘hn Ginn (d.392/1002) 
F 248 / D 265 / G 1,131; 8 1, 191 /N 197 / B2, 132) W 3,246, 
Tho ab-ayyay (4. 320/932) 
F203 / D 246 / N 149 /B 1, 48 / A 109 / 226 
1a Kaisin (4. 320932 or 299/911) 
97; 208, 9. 2/ D248 / GT, 11; 1,170 /N 143) B 1, 18/ 
108/227 
Iho as-Sarrig (4, 316/928) 
F 103 / D140 /G 1, 114 / N 190/B 1, 109 / A 108 /Z 82 / W4, 
39 
Mabramin (4. 45/956) 
96 /N 133: 151 /B 1, 175 /A 108 /Z 25 
‘l-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) 
F92/ D123 /G 1, 109: S 1, 168 (N 132/ B 1, 260/223 /W4, 
313 
‘ar Rummint (4. 384,994) 
F 108 /G 1, 115; $ 1,174 / N 189 / B 2, 180/277 / W 3, 299 
‘asSiraf (4, 368,979) 
F 107 / D 145 (G1, 115;S1, 174) N 183 /B 1, $07 / A 109 / 2.26 / 
W278 
‘Ta'lb (4. 291904) 
F 164/224 / GI, 121;8 1, 181 /N 139 /B 1,396 /Z31/ WI, 
102 
abi (4. 311/923) 
F 98 /D 135 /GI, 11181, 170/.N 147 /B 1,411 / A 108 /Z24/ 
wis 
ae ZaBBAEi (4. 337/969 of 3407951) 
F 99 /D 252 /GI, 112 /N 183 / B2, 37/226 /W 3,136 
N= B Ash Nese: ~ Sup Baga: A — Sie Abb: 2 = Zab. THR: W = 8 Hall 
‘Wat;G ~ tocimann, GAL; Flog 1862: D = Dal 1968 
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wl Rahs blue TU at dalnall la — 5 

Daily geal ge LIL YE cay es el pA — 
gable Gy cay tell 

pete Wns oh ola Sad gs coke we Gal Ly — 
oe BE ee Le hb aS 

pill HIG AAU sly Calg gu ghall GUAT ase ht — 
aby Rall al pase wiley Sl, alps 
Hal Sagal gly oW cet Oly dea all pase aha 
Bagdad Vy dade FS yl Fagdall ally date as 
wh ind 

Nod Rall ent OF or px oat ge ST gy Wo 
jail ISN ly Edel abl FpKily Ladlll 

ABT ap): Ub alle Jae bot ce tl tr — 9 
Dips 9 Sm dsl Ipland cad pce sl Jolly aS 

oie AF la ose Ueilyel JFL, SWS) ay Ly 
Se GiB! eyed dala ULE pall iy. eeals 
wlaale isdaes Uap Weigle se a all Glan) coe 

2 eb EY et coy Gott 2 pad OS om — 4 
abe Wisk) AE Wy KG... elt deal) tilly 
wat Je be ppd Wik ult Gerke Gisly 
situa 

GA dng ale F Syeall poe SF GU Ha Ge — 
Nabibe OS iy clita ae Nake Cpe OS a ale ae 
BE es dee Le eb Ga OS as ely ge 
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Wm OS Ane fe Cue iy ust Jade Soll § 
cll pS vty Ghege Y dng Se Se is lines 
Gah GES Uy lab cba ee oe OS oF OS Os 
werbs pil AAS degait qyley La J Spall Oe oh 

cri OSs FOE Oly LOS pb! Ghee Gone Y eUils — 5. 
agli Um sf 

stabs lye! ay 9] Eagle Ue OS YT. 

GN gay ahah dhe andy eae BW SS AK LI — 
aly so a py oaSgtl aaj oe Set Ggepnll Ae 
last gf OF UE cGluul ay Ube dia YF asl eli Ul 
Se Oe altlly os Hat pa call yw pla 
S pels 8 pS. Oly coats Haj oe Hs 
opSds 

edb Yay all ype) ial ole GAs Sold peel pA — re 

pote Wey ele lal ge osal de yal Ly — 
ach bE bey Gh by SS Uy 

Do bn GbE ALY Gb Be Jy poll ald — 10 
sdb Ys pel as eb AT J as 

A ia pet ees ot BSE ULE EWN Gay — yy 
whe Je UIs easy 

haggle Rayall Jal AT als — yy 
aj a chad Us gel ed ee At Gt SL 
fea ae» Gall lhe aaj Yaw ee te athe 
we gles Woes dS 

OF ake aly pal ale Bay IB PUI JTL UL Sls — 4 
wht gal ote Dass oS 

LAT el Wael Je toh fe eal — 























‘ORIGINAL TEXTS an 


Las ays aja aes ay 28 ee Ue Lay OL 
23 acl 

ag, L2G sotsly deg GEL el v 

oe EN OD pl s6h Bam ge Ga tle So LE oy 
2G geld 3 

ae aes ate oj Jee Obl til ob las Saydlld — ye 
Spats crily CLIP Je Ueelsly ALES tel Ye 
Abels Alay 

wt by Lahat OS pall eS gs Je dd L pe — ye 

Day oF Nala ciety athe ge cil LAL ye 
ws 

wae OT fle a — iby gall ad fle be ml ry 

2 ia i aj oA Rally Gal Wg Het any 13] — py 
Has ob Gadaly Oba bg ot tty ek Wns od 

opt a le Spel oo 

PIB OU «ae GL ae Ll hss Sak oth — ra 
ee LEY gaan Val go elo HSly AS ce ala 
Shep be Wl» HF A3] GL ace Sonat il ae Slely 
SREY aes ons ge jhe jle Lay Uae ace het 
te get cal BB] acl » ci af as Hil ame gs 
HEM gree gly ce peattl gle cy wel » gall OT 
we gl tbs es abt ay case 

Seb Waly aT yn 9) AW OL Gyll ITY mY — oe 
4 dally Jett 

Mpa sh He OS OIL L YU — 

ecto Sake By Jel FO — vy 

gt SDs ALS ge tals F Gal Ue st Gn her 











a2 ontGMAL Texts 
Bangle Spal ge Sin Ue alent Je Vol GUL 
Oi gens of GLAST gs bb Sle Lande it Beall 
PS Jee gn pt dans sgl oe 5 ens 
Uy agin Ob DY epaably Slay Fang AS! 
pat pt Ub clan all MAT lO Se be dat at 
Yel ay oe Ua 9 GLENN gon gb Spe oe 
ab Se gee Wate tal a ee Goat ot Braet 
Sh oh Se gee Neely bi sols 

At Haphe I GD GSIS ROS HIE Ge esa — er 
Css pA glsil Fle lye Opes ells OLS! 
he ed 

al et nl fo al bil 92 pal — vg 
syhel AS SS Fae Gylastl keels 

gel ASI al Ul tae Gat Ue le g0 (Spall) — ce 
lth oad 

Nilay Upbing U2U 9 RLS) hel thar ye (pa!) — rn 

webs Re oe aL all — ry, 

eel ite Wy She Y dail — en 

weeny cab yA ab ad ote Le all — rg 

shaky goal ad cum Le all — 8. 

fg Sele US HEA GUN ye Gl py Ledly — ey 
andes littl f dal ys oy GA! BS G dsl Us ele 
BAR OF Oly opts Gate dal ye Logs Leb 

«bay ge ial 

ph Gill GW ge ll agae ay Oj sl 
co bane (dy CBs Sake gy alte S] eons dans Blt 
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SeEalls cll fj banty fay Ladly lest ga gil OT 
“ag3E1 Obl ge OL 3 OH Lene Lenny 

Wy gee Wp chal a gy cel ae all UL — ey 
SA gt Leal, UD eats bof Ly 
Nae es UB he pL oly Uy yy ey ery 
BE oly SS tals By antes Cty a 
sural I Bi as 

Af LEW) OF oh ASW) Wall LIS! UL Ul — 6 
ad Je dae G Bpally Galt Je da La 7 
sel 

AO da ee al pa sales Ue Loy oe te 
AWE seat go Shall Ab Bs yale god WE 

Dy — alegel ee paall 6 6 ASE Gye Catal] aly — oy 
Ball; ail ge Res ANN OT salgasel age cry day 
Galle etree a Se fy — Ld be Feusbeel J 
PSA OT cadaes ne doh ze sake J all late 
aadeall oye 58) 

De Ata oe ADI le el Se tee grill dele OY — ty 
ecole Gul wall le 

OH cans cole lel 92 ly se ol Uy — 
Bie ASN Min Lehdl Sypct AIS. ee Ne 
pete lal ely ybeell GUT ge Led gate daly 
oto Bf ead des UT aces dee de 
ISN Nin eh glad fe ed ga a — 2. 
SS ns hae GTS Gay aly Ue Lal 
BL ees deat BE UU ey ak ot 
























24 (ORIGINAL TEXTS. 





ae BAIS td — oo gee Oy eed Ue day 
Ba gb hey Saal Whee Lal tS He typ 
tang 

SU Rell wake y Lal A apts Ae ALLS ate L— ey 
whl 

ash abel dtly Chel Bae Shal Las pled Of com — 

pode ol echinll SG Aya ol Really ola pf dy 

TY Gal Nap oe pice yay Maby ea 

wel Se eit 2a ge Ble (bal) 

eS Se abe tote ly ol de ed damm (ba!) 

eile 

UP case ald bed et) eal Ll ge KT gue LU — oy 
Ge gly Aaa Gy) aeally yagll ple J ews 
sat oe tek ale ame oe cha UL fel 
2H aS bole 

tS Cle yey sLgslehy Lem pe cil all OL — og 
Ue UT cites slgee US Jay A Oly cade Use py 
tee ate Ue al agace 

agra Nin oy gt taal ey 

fee Laer be ae Je end ge Rega II ae SF by 

be em a Coe BL ce poate pas Oe tie AY 

seals galls ceabill ty OS ge Sal OI pe 

BL 3 Go J OB) Wel paul ak LG WI UY 

Y pablst AST hed Sy bat J kj ae ge Le 

cle Se 

NSB Relat Le phase ails « ond 

















omsGINAL Texts 2s 

6S AS pl OF gee Y el J tall jb oT Sle] — 2 
sod lee Yao gl SST a carla SI gd 
0 bl ge 

ot ee oF ANG poh me SI og 
Sell pel F Ole GB} as] gf Asst Y) Ayasy! 
he & tans ors UI fel gas seals 
oll gall (AT g pH Rag aly cary 

BM gene 3 OI Bll ad ge Gs ot pts — 9, 
Hing 2 oY oe taal IU. lips olye| ob OW wT 
wales Je Ca YS 

ANE SIL Brine J AB L of 43 dts — 4, 
cst ae ilagey Gye de AE Aye 

PE aA Sapam pce oI WSN DLW gay — gy 
WS Bhalla pe yl adny idles Je Ws easy 
U5 SI gall gl le lel ge df Salat ot at 
ed Od cit pol Lees ie RI od Ob 
pla al ge tal colt ah oll el yas 
Late te IF Laat tile eUpel GLl Jal gu pally 












oe el 

Be ge BT ya Al JOH plat 8 ge Leal ay — ae 
«Ce ce He ly 

othe ay gt hilly Rall ge Glee WSs Ghee pally — 9 
taal 


Da a age i et 
BHI pel des. 

© py cle Ly lal aly Lins CEN dees 
OF yh aK Lett dee cw toy of 
tte SLU gee 








216 (ORIGINAL TEXTS. 


(5 oom Ws coaetial Ys cxpell Bull gy Ua Gals — ay 
sugrl ce Hele A Gla OW Oty cal 

SUIT SF AS OL syed Gly calf cred I Gd — aa 
Ueda ay clin gl dla I pol OL Use de ee 
He ye wT Suatt Hle gf eal ma aay OF de 
Nn oye sett creda valade gh abel le aaj sah LY 
het ll USS le OE Nfs ant Jad GL OSS of 
AY cad Uke gS Teall eal OS 15] gael OS oT 
(ada ligne Ya sgl Wile oY) QS OF ba lbs Y 
pW dey Udy tates cm ame songs ad pSV ae] oe 
Jat etas ome Le bates Of oy YI ye ailing 
deed Ai A oS Agni A ed 
Ve cageat Senge gas dee Be PLO allincaly oe 
Wl Je as set ails Yo at he a al sf 
prt gent ya gel gh eT Oty ale edly 
As AT oly et ppt 
Reseda ab (geal goat Yel ot og Ly 
OS OF et Gants ally cat a Jail pall Gent 
SL as 

Med ale fale 131 ga als OOM! det Uae le — ag 

lal OY EWS clans Chall ae GS AI KEY —y. 
deal Jo ay yn OS Vlg Ly ae nb 
AYU all gay cel A pate GS Y La 

Lert UGA A jlas aan lth Ye it pally — vy 
eb ALG Ubé Os G Ui OT Glas see ase 
sOjghl Gly (ST gas aby fo gee aad Gly 
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ge se dle 9) Do Se Spe ot MD gat Ll) — yr 
de dee Vedlsel ge ese lol! 

24 sblys WIS HD) ge (el) — vr 
wl ail Je dbo Wiel ge 

acbial ge age Obl ge 28 Sly dd Oye dl — ve 
ada ga Je day eal Je da 

spd aL Jo ae a ane de Uae ye tl Fee — yo 
willy a5 

ee Be ee fe aN By Lad HU 9! ape gah eI Lely — yg 
223) IBY gall oe oie Le dae Ua Ye bt 

ae OF ae oe all fo ls pte i IF (ULL el) — vy 
aagall Obj Je ly 

OL, Oe ne ems Je GY Ul Esty Ope md — vn 

A Ya OLS A eae Je GUY Ie Epps Spe el — yg 
ihn Go gt de ahie 

coe ot eat OL, OA nb ane fe ai Jo at IF — A, 
sel awh ent 3} 

ache OL, Abe ad at ine Jo cl9 MS (ml) — a4 

soa ail Je Say ne Je Lis ae il SF (ml) — ae 

WOLAY ge aye WY2 a gas fe U2 Leal — ae 

aly gals Obj Je de Jat Lge a Lb RUST Ll — ag 
sed Je Ul Lule Lal gay atl] Jo dae el ge 

ce Ly dey gall Jo as dayde Akt RUDI (OB) — pe 

SL ge as Hs SF Uo ye ab LAO Llp — ag 
ce bail de Uae Valsad ge ese Gta Je — abe 

gill Ly os ene le IAT Fagie Th Lo (EIS!) — ay 
eA Sage gall 03 


wl 
aly godly Oa gw & 





















218 onicinAt Texts 
deena ad Ble Slay wae Je Jo L (Saill) — an 

Ole, Gate OLA eda Le all — ag 

Obj Gomer Ae etl pall yd Jo Ula LS Laill — 4. 





som 

pan fe dle Li Sailly dal Je dis Sd eY—4y 
see OLS obeth ge ate Bald 

29 ial ge Sel (tiny aly ZL! Jon) ~ gy 
eh Fa Y Sally el GA oP! 

Ul. , velit J stat see YY ay Mitt ce Jadll — ay 
GN bye ay lll jy ad Jet v5 Je la dao! 








set ae 

Heh 9 6B fay ang SAD al Ab a 

trees PAO! thy beg 5 eT an 
CY pA ab ge Ey Raph yay Tats Spl 
Pa 

semis dam gr PAE any ail ISA A OG ead — 9 
Ahly ated 


GUNG tie Tay dige HLly syptely pate Sally — gy 
Bapbly cell Ly cog pln salts Y lSlh it 
Acid 

Ys GS Thad de gay Uf Le ltl at sy Y= an 
US SY OF Oly cash UT Gata WY oe 
tak oT ay Se 

Sips Salo pel (ASE ge all Jal aaa Lali — ay 
SH) A A] bsonad pai tlh LF cot gga oe 
Ligh Uap Aer OS pls fy lial apa wade 
heya Ls 





‘onicinaL Texts 

Se 2 HL bee oie OW cat Gal Ga Ul 
alles BL dl Gente FOLEY! Ue Fle ls a 
suleey 

DFA eke gg Lee ye me ek Ge pd — 
NN a oe tees celal oo 28 css 
sr the es sel! 


Asally «5G» galt OF aes lady Lal WS gy ai — 


Pa RN poly oa al ot pl B cetera «gj» 

2 U kad — fl Jo Way See 

ae SLANT Ue Olt ple LS OF OS Ol jue 
883 Flee YL Gell Jase Y OF 3 

Rod okey eee WU Go Al ge tee Sal Gtesy! — 
Bode Fa Gel eae Je LILY dad USF as 
ii al aye Wyse le 

eal corse test wall (I Lois paeSA pst! 9) — 
oF de hed Wy the ngs Yaa alate oy YU 
wa yas andy Lae 6 a pe 

UN sp ad ela ole St gf BN af ley — 
OH Dy ails eQr god LS LT cla ne sf LST 
Aa Sah ne Je Maes only Uae RA SWS 
As chatty bist BW ny ae yait Ld 

AYE Aepeell Lal Godt ge gle WS 
cote SI Rae ay cal OMe Je Na SL 
ok CHS Sal pelt Ly At gadys ge Gy at 
oS AG LI sal Ly ced ats OL pty 
wales ais ly Gas Sais 

2) BBS os ee Jed BN eset al Weis — 

seek Se aS céoll GALANT OT ZU Set 








It), 
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20 ORIGINAL TEXTS: 


Nagle Jas oles nes sl Se Yat coal ott 
Bay (ed Wiky LUE Hy Tad Ak Lee te tla UY 
Gl way ake ame SE es al HST 
HWS ge age Le das gat SUSI oo ZU edt 
ge de dis fe oF ge LSI ol Gl 
OL fo de aa lar ae A 6s OLS oe at heat 
an of why ill gay gal Bw us 
i assy eh 209 

SLi le Haley ye ela eA Ja US ay gah py 
cme de gla Jo WT My GLa! DEN 3} Gas 
Uys goby Gla as Ub ll LA ee aygan oe LY 
We bul eS Sly plat Yat ued Ue Wes 

ste a, 

Spaglly plall OM bysyd OE 13] Rill pla OY yt 
sly Fld A lal Ds aah ght alae Gal 
yard Aly lal gS OF pad eal 1G Aaah He ody 
HASAN Ta J cae ey 

she a all Je cat Be et — 15 

A Ses al de Co HEY od ot 

YY Dl Iyplond slabs EAE ST OLS cane OI eds — yy 
(Sf ily ee Agee ely JSD Nynead edaghll aL2S ge 



























wylean] ge oS ible cant Gee jlied tobe be ae Ge SS 
scxll aI dL 

8 DL SE ae ge Ae UM OL: de OI ee BS — 
$Swl = AS 


Say 52 LEW arial tage glee orbal patel! 1 — 146 
wes Oba slas pes ants 





fonscrsaL TEXTS 2 

88 OF Chl Sa go at ch ga Ds UW OF — 45 
opt a BP Fol 8 a cade das by (AS 
dee he (gall Smee cily ciyhall G cle aa 
aN SL ately Gal bee BA OT esl oe 
Lal Ute GF cobalt ons ait Hed YSU! OF Late 
fds WY 

ill gle agegll gla OE J AN UT — yy 

the ple or Hag clas ll Lael acta om 110 
iitl sath gall Uy pace ay 

toe el ge ell Aa SN a ttl gad gall GU — 1 
Mat pt yt Gar ot 

A ay yas gat ly 8ST go — 1 

All ately ill ake Sill aygttl gp tyke geal OF — yy 


a 








1, Th 8 Buhexriis Oeoplas oupdve; Boxe tots wislorors dnd 
00 rapt 1; ats évipzso0as ténou, 

2. Obr@ BE Tos Kal 6 tmaripevos xxpi Svopiivay civ Sivayty 
éxdv oxonet, wai ob dexfererar et nt RpdoxctTa ypdnie 
A necdearre H dont, fal ev Dow; maveixaow ypdnacty 
or A t0b dvdatos B6voR 

3. Auds, A istytg ey Exrmdelow. Piverar napa x8 Reino, Rely 
ands ak per Bd Splkrrrow ypigeoOa, G24 ovvénatey 
4 av} 1 onpavonive, éxsidA yap EvSeay Bylot, sro 
“ape Kal EvScav govhev‘o5 dveBégaro, ds Tpdgan. 

4, sadonep 6 éroiowy nov Exe 00 RapyZTHivoe Rpds Tov ROW. 

5. “Hom 8 gavh drip nexAnmuives x0 Tov alotnroy Gxors. 
45 nos drorkvngs & Bapwhiwios bv xf Repl TAs pa téxvt. 

6 somal Goo pv tor gan dip Od Spuns ReRAnynevos, Gye 
Gpiorov BE tory Evaplpos Kak Gnd avolas RxxepopEvn, 6 
{6 Auordvns onotv 

7. idig 56 dom ward robs EratKobs, Os pmo 8 dioytvns, gor 
errpduuaros, oiov «futpar, Abyos, 8 ton. gah) onavext 
fxd Siavolag txreyropivn, olov «huépa doin... Sapéper Be 
ech al AEG, Ott Go pv Kal & Hog to, AERKG BE Xd 
livappov povov. Abkig Be Koyou Buapipes, Gtx Novos det oma 
a Ho i 8 eres, A pn, Ars Bk 

no 

8, “Totov 8 bx cy andy a uty low Evappor Ka EyypdnnaroN, 
4s at faévepan, at Bt dvappo xa Aypdjwaor, ds & Hiz05 tot 
ups xa § xximac 108 iow x00 Dhow, af 8 dvappor nv, 
Erypdiwacor 8, olov al whens rv Boyer Chon, ds xd 
Bocrrst wai x0 of (A govt to0 xolpov)' aden én A govh 
évapbpos iv, xa88 ob fouev ei omaaives, érrodwatos 8, 
‘rudd Sivarar ypapfivar, al 88 EvapQpor we, dypdunacon 5, 
4g txt x00 oupioyod azn yap A gow Evans phy, Kad 
Tuc +i empiver, olay apoicnacy 8° apa meatoxoy AtowHéet 
Bip», dypdyatos Be dor, 480 ob Sévarar ypapiver. 

9. SouBhoera yap Ti av elem goviy ennavaKty xa Brrpive 
aro, s civ dvOpdnou, viv 8 onuavTiKiy Kal drpsimarov, 
fs civ ede Gari, tiv BE domuov ui érrpaumarov, 6 x 
BaLsup, iv Be dompov xal dypduacov, ds tov pany xa ob 


(omIGINAL TEXTS 2 


x00 onptivai m zépwv ywoncvor copes H TV govt Twos 
sv Goro Goa piumow. 

10, Aéqw 5 Se xposonaive zpdvev, olov iriewe uv Bvowa, 13 
5 Graiver pha xpooomnover yap + vow bxdpyew. Kal det 
ray éapz6vrov ompctov Eon, olov xv x" (OKELEvOD, 

U1, Aextiov obv 6 navrds wipous sa Tie Bet axoxsty xal ob 
apexducva, xxi oUcw xoteToBat tov yepiopén. 

12. “Exiferoy St tow x6 éxi xvpiow A xpoonyoprKty Syaviyag 
‘Gucvow xxi Bqodv Exaivov fy yorov. 

13, “Aptpov &¢ ton oxoigsTov Adyou nrumixdv, Biopigov xd yn 
x0v Qvopitow Kai coi dpuots, olov ad, fh, 10, of, al, ta», 

14, “Eon 5& xpoonyopia jv, xavii xiv Atorévny, pos hoyou 
onnavoy Kowiy xowensa, olov «dvdporosy, alxRog», “Ovo 
{BE tot jépos Lovo Sndobw [Biav novdenro, lov «ALoyévns», 
aBoxpaenge, 

1S. "Baw yop dx05i59 nig vay Rpoeny odaia xi tows, rwapysdtepov 
sexi oberidrepov dnodioe: tb eib0s dobibo’s A <3 yévos olov 
tv Tit GvOpanov wopuudtepov iv dnodoin G~OpaROV Axo- 
BiBois | Gov" td piv Yap Tov pAov x00 Twos dvOpdnoD, 
9 Be Kowérepov. 

16, “Enel 8¢ tor x uty xa.ov wy mpayuticoy, cd BE xu Exaooy 
— hiya Bt ead6ov pty 0 tai rIbvoW néguxe xarmyopelatay, 
aif EcantoV &¢ 34, ofow Gvpaoc wiv cv xuShov, KaAiog 
4 vy xall Exucrov — dviyn 5 dxopaiveoda fs Gmdpyet 
anh 

17, “Ovond ton ukpos Lbyou mtaruxby, éxdaron xO boxeypevow 
apron A xpaynicew xowvty f tBiav odaiay dnoveuov. 

18. "Ovoné tom pépos Aéyou uonKby... KoIws te al {biog 
eyinevov" Kowis piv olov «dvpeor0g», «neo, (Blan 88 olov 
sBoxpaiens. 

19. Tod BE Svipatos Siadicas cici Bio, tvépreIa al ido, 
verre wiv ds Kpues 6 xplvav, naos BE dy xprtds 6 pr 


20. Mavens yap 4 oboia toriv 4 tvepyobod nj} xiozousa, + 
{8 frua ompaives ev mpakav al riios, 

21. Kai rob pfyacos 8 dvepeaias xpéxcrcat xo Bvowa, beet 1d 
SurnBévar xai 10 SuariBeoa cmyaros Tov, tots GE ovary 
Grixzwat 4 Oéons xBv dvowsran, £ dH Kbiéens Tod pfyarOs, 
‘eye chy évepreiay kai 28 nd05. 


8 


2, 


2, 


31. 


2 


ORIGINAL TEXTS 


‘To iv ext tals mpigenv Bv BiPoua pnd Rov AyouEY... xo 
Bey dw abrois wots dexivas pdrcouer onuclov tc GONE, 
tmeadéy 6vopa. 

‘@ch.ov01 jév yap KaBokin nwa Oeapfpara aveTHOtEWON dnd 
roinow nivia ta kad pépog xpivety Svouaca, else DAnvext 
tony eee wal ph EO. 

EAdnviouds piv ov tom gpdens ABuéxvaros év tm 
xa th cialg oven dela. 

"Ti apéper +8 jovonarov tod dxhitou; Atapéper Set xd wow 
rearov GpOpa pve émBeysar, dy 20 «°ABpadj», dahirov Be 
tows 16 iiee Emidepduevo, pier Shas whivopevoy, olov xd 
ode», 2 Bijas» 

“Phy tore Aékig dxcorog EmBexcoxi} ZPOVOW Te 
al dpiOudy, Evipretay nao maproroa. 

“H bx xpdtov Abyov of Raat, tiv cote xaouivny xpraow, 
ov Bion, xpoomropeu0w, 8 xpMirov Rtyovees A AAnfesouow 
A yeibovra; Toto && & Svéparos eat fijatos ouvéormxcy, 
dy 10 ply eBay of Auadsxrxo', 1 88 xarrHyOpRNA KaLobaw. 
“Bont St xd xuemyOpnua 1 xa vg @yopeDsuevo, NKpayHa 
ovraxrdy mxpi 1105 A WOW, f) ARROW ChAURAS UERTOV 
Sp] Rutoer Rds dBidopaTOs yeveO. 

(Mi woe Bk Our Ev ef) avd 100 Abyou prov && dvyens 
‘elem 18 Bvona, Sabcepov <b pAjua, efea vO8e N bxstvo, a ds 
brn ovvelOerat..kuinor Expy puaud; xpondrtsoOa ly rd 
Svona fs oboiav, wuDercom BE Td pa ds cupfeinxss, 
‘irovdreoaa 86 #4 Rou. 

ani 8% ss lg zpovixk Sworiwara Buble cobs xpbvous & 
‘Aiovéa0s ds ef rig ig évtautdv xal pve kal fyépav Kal pay 
‘hives tovds zpivous. Kal Bib tobro Eveotdna pnow, Fron 
‘pds jog Aviavtod A unvds fh fypas A pas, xa rip ane 
tveorOue Evaveéy eal pve a fuépay Kai Spay. 

Hiptcos 6 tvecuii, Setnepos 6 napehndu0tic, spis0s & wedi. 
“AM Spats, gaat ives, 6 yéiRov ive RporieeoOe, 
pdrov yap wither x ivecdan, stra yivera, xa obras ofzerat, 
“Ando Bb vov napchnAuOdea ploy, Exh wh xapeABorm 
xv tveordran mpérepa.... Kal” étépovg évtor ye Rous 
poréraxcat 6 bvaoti di Opards xa eaveps. 

“lovéov Ox vd dnapingaca Seveipav Ezover vigiw, xai toOto 
ethoyos, of ye nal apdeqy Sgetiov Entyew way, 6 Ivta 





‘Rpoctnen 


3. 


38, 


4 


a 


a 


onIGINAL TEXTS, ns 


Anza wat ofovet fas xv fwican” 2 abxNg Yap wig drape 
sgérov vow xaoar al éyehions xai eis aithy dvahiovea. 
Katha; Epauey, Eon yovimurn fx dxapcupicoy EyRdIonG, 
varcaing ieinovan cots xpobiaxopnéet, Tol; FpODDROAS Kal 
3 aperoning Spied, 8: ob boar napéxcra «G Har, 
upaxohot@qaa 5€ yivera xpooimoy wav pereihngétaV Tob 
soirmares, Aico yap 19 xphypa By tov, x ypigey xb 
repirarely, Orep trnvinevov by mpootrons rout x8 xepuxard, 
10 repuxatotye, 13 nepiRarobaW. 

Tole piyaow éeipecos rapéxcrat f yuxuxi rien, Sxxp od 
oiveont vols Gmapeppators, xai td év Aplus xa xpoodROIS 
xaxayiventa, av rhs Siagopas ode Exycev 10 daplypasov, 
‘5080 al fo jetort crepowiern Tov RpoKEWKEvaW xl G 
‘Gv fm Bas xen 

“Tivis 6¢ Aioww xporéaocy Ti dxapeupacov Aéyowres, 6 Cn 


rwrpvovow, ; ti teooupa oxorzela apd; va odqara, Kal tt 
lxomcéooapa pbs 1a Swéuare, Kal Ryde dveiBeog xu Boxy 
irsato mpd va 8 aixod elBororobyeva crxbn, 

Et irpoi ouy, ob avy cv ypayaTIRAW joporepoy.. 


“Ovopa & fort govh curGerh anuavec, Aveu xpdv00 fis Epos 
eiséy tox eal aie anuavedy’ ty Yap tole SuxAoKs od 
pica ds xa ard Kall ard cnpatvor, ofov év %@ Beobiipy 
+8 BOpov ob cmaiver 

“Ovoua piv ov Eort pwr onHavT Katd Cuvee dveu 
‘xpOv00, fis unBev népos tor onpavEXdY KEZOpLOREVOV' BV YP 
1B Kadun0 +8 veo: ob8ev Kul" aed anuaiver, darep Av 
29 2ér@ % whi ixn0s. 

Taw Aeyouéwav ca piv xard oynthoxiy Avera, x & dew 
ourioxtic Té nev ov xard cunmoeiy, olov dvpaxos spre, 
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AvOpanos wx, rd BE den cuntowi, lov dvBpanos, Bots, 
pix, vind. 

M4 TOY ote penn Byam rope 
6 x Bet adel abd — obs wap Noyes ode dxépanis tory —, 
4X Fan Boa GOON. 

45, ‘Phyade Eon 20 xpocenpalvov xpdvor, ® wipes obey onaive 
_r0plg Bow B& zBy x éxépov Meyopivnaw mito. 

46, ‘Phy 8 qowh core omaveae vent povOD fis BBE pos 
onpiives nad! abd... 

47, "Phy tow Bidig Exvoros tmBexsixh, 296% Te eal RpOoHRO 
ral pt, Eve pray x4005 rapxortow. 

48, Toy 2 heexOv a ily Déyooow elvan abrorhA of Exateoi, 
‘8 Baur, "Ea py oy tm dumdprinoy Kxwe 
‘tv bxpontiv, ov erpapens, émgncotuey rap «ign 

49, "Eye 8610 ua wal RAZOW #00 BvGuar05 TD pv Yap Sroja 
‘onjaive pyud tt povov, 2 8& pa Koln. RAEOW, ofov <b 
‘eyo onuaives eal aby viv Evépreay Ox 2, onpave 
wow wal cy zpv0% 

50. “Anogaveinds 8 0 mls (Se. Hoyos) AAA’ bv G xb WanBebery 
4h wetdeaar Orapyes" bx bv Ganon Bb tpyst ofov A cox 
és pv, a ob Adis ob YoU... 

51, “EvOev jor Soxotow cities dvuorpegery of Emgnrotvess, Sud 
ot Didsine xpoodnox, Kal Apuiots eal Ee yorIx) Siabeort, 
‘ye ob whndiveras Set nv xpyua by ov, — elye obe Byet 
yoni Sides, St. unde ig epbowra Gwenn, bsep 
Tuyone Svea sy by abrote Beau 1 yur ExaryesAeran- 
Gow bauer abtd + pun Ofte xpboura Enbrel obte 
Apntuods, dX krpeveuevov év xpoodroxs zoe xai vt pdm 
Sttoraday,Gvra hoxndv h von Bete xanOoved. FTpodxrov 
3861 ob yen Sie xg poston. 

52, "Dore ob rapt avrbs Miyou fat Buahoupives, ote naph cod 
ieceo0, obte nepl rob Rpooraxtieot, ofte Gow saws Frat 
ov sévie wad tolg Tlepemaonods cov Sexo xard cobs 
“Exoiwods whsy rob dopavreo0, 

58. "Beal yap obe For abd td xpiquaea SuApeoa gépoveas, 
208 cols Svonacw dott sOv xpurrew zpdyeda ovnB.o., 
SBounfaivor Ext Ov Bvoqda val xi iv sparen roby 
CopBaive, xatknsp éxt xv vipa 0% Ropouevos. TO 8 ox, 
Toniy Spovoy- ply yop dvb rexépavcan eal <Bv AON 
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18005, 3 epiypore iv dpnhdw Greg dons “AvarEatoY 
(iv Weta tov exon hoy xa rovoua 10 Ev onpaive. 

4 eat 8 al <8 mop Ov Svopoy of) oynepov oygaver BV 
ware 

SS. 8m 18 oboe serps” A rip & a xy Shey kal gurew 
ioian Sha ce wai ve nepn andy, fal ToGneW évéprem 
Sovdpes, dg 4 vob mpi Koupérs Kal Bepydens, f ds al oxic 
xai at dupdorig év rots xatdatpors, fs ai cexvqtal elxéves 
outer ol petro faveBy Ko 

$6 -xat Kporhag d3m09 héyer Mew qtoet vt BvOuara evn 
£645 rodypant, ai ob mivex Brytouprdv Ovopce even, Wd 
vow txcivoy tov Gxofitxovea ely xd x) oe Suopa Oy 
baie Kai Suniipevov abrot t6 elbos ribévar els ee vd ypayjeta, 
wal tas ouhAapds, 

57. tOv OOarIONiN, Bv 8 “Agpoboians KEnmri teldera, 
seraoemdga Soxobvea pdvos civ poet we Orie Kel 
Phare’ vd yap dvopara, enol, wai th Phyara qoval, af bi 
geval gboei, ta dpa Svopara Kai td (ware poor, 

‘58. ...6 repl gtoom; dvopirew (sc. Abyos), notepov, as oleraL 
“Apwororéhng, ion dori ra Svopata, f, 5 vopiGovew of dnd 
fg rods, ort, joontiow rv Rpotov gave pinnae, 
cca v ea Svdyara, 88 xal crore seve Hs éinohorlag 
Eivayouow 

59. TS yap Erb xpogepopeda xaTd viv RpoenY oUAAAfI Kea 
onbvtes 1 Kiitw ethos ic abrodc brixtimic, dxohoiba, be 
4:00 yveiou mvj eat En org vet kal) tomy 
Beikea f AEs ovAAofA napdixerear, ob8tv drootnparixy napen- 
alvouoe,dnep et too kesvos evvktee 

60. Tpardturov piv oby tori td Kara thy mpdtyy: Blow AexOkv, 
ov "hm Taptrarov 8 x9 de’ txépow tiv rhveow dorms 
ow eFaiiog» 

61, i Foose 2 phy xpwrtnao x xporordory api, 
18 8 mapeyerov tas anob 100 xpeoRacToL yee 

(62, Elévat yop 8 br peng rdowona 6 OWNED Tyee 
‘yevtotn 8 Gov root, tower anh eo, Twa Bd atoms 
GDariox onsnivorn we teveov voryars. Kal ownehObvees ol 
Aotpanot curser pds dfn ee ne, ino, «&ihove 
eopdleoben, le 88 ohidove cand toro pe oly cd onpe 
vénsvor éxaoe geval vopdovea. Ka Gevdqay 8 tmPohiy 
Excoxtyavto 62 tts ney way genOy Sivarar ouverte 
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phpa, xp6vor 88 obyl, dazp baiLeoay OvOxaca, tals 6 zpévo1 
Luby cuvrdsroveay, dpdpe 8& 06, dxzp clot phyaa. 

“Bon 88 Aéyog das jv ompavexds, bx ds Spravov &, 
{0X Goxep clpyem kata owOtenv. 


| To Bb hoyicéy pépos paaiv Evior ei; 60 Suaxpetodar Emoviyas, 


ls sopuriy val cig Buectucy...” why te fmropucty éx 
‘vhuny ovoay £00 ab Reyer xepl rv ev BukO5— Royo xa Ty 
Biadaxcxiy' tod ps Siahéyeotn nepi wv bv Eperioer cal 
noxplon héyov, Bev xai obtox, abtiy dpizovem émoxtyny 
aknBy Kal yeuBOy Kal obderépeY. 
Auadexaxi & tony, d; ona Tooeibén0s, movhyn anv 
‘eal yeu8Ov kal obderipan ewrydver 8 aten, ds 6 Xpiouenss 
‘gn, xzpi onpaivovea xa amanvoyeva. 

Kanes Bt dvouarog 10 ky, Gorep Aumiyniog Meyer, bv vols 
yoo015 A x omawvonév, xai alozos 8 oust 

00 yp npds tov BE Ayov A AxdBeiEIG, GAIA Rpds tov by 
yur, trai ob8t ouiAepapds, “ALl 7p Loew tvorfvan xpds 
Ov Bo Rbyov, Wd pbs toy ow hbyov obx det. 

“Bon piv ov wa Wy rh gawh) tv by oh wx) RaOqrow 
otupoka, xa ypapdueva wav tv rh gawd. Kai Goxzp od8e 
‘yodupara ndox vk aied, o08¢ oval at abvat dv wévror rata 
compete xpirow, cada nts rubhyara tis yuk, Ka Ov tara 
Suoxdqara xpdywara fin tabrd, 


). Wenbog: dvrl ro yds, Tara Be nap cols Erato; Aerie 


edatea td mpd tiv anpaniay &1' kAAW epoueve, 

‘Airol ye whv Aeyovor, cots arayopetoveas 0 yew Ayer, 
tro 8 Grayopeiew, 20 8 xpoctiocew’ 6 yp Aéyow 
‘cui whtyng», Myer nev abrd r00e0, «ui xhbyNG™, dxayopetex 
Bk khtgeev, xpooedoe Be ih ehéxcew. 
"O"Aptarotthns kddaxst Ba rola, riva tox x ponrooutvas 
real npooezds bx? aixdv cmpaivoneva (Sc. Gnd TOW govt), 
al 8x cd vorwara, Bid 6¢ cobra pow wd xppra, ‘al 
obey Exspov Bet rapt rata imvoely pioov zo te voRatoc 
al 100 rpdynaros, Sep of dxd cfc Exods (moweyevor Rexcov 
‘Aglowv bvonico. 

(OL ard A Erode) epia glnevor orivrely GAfong, co = 
‘onyaivoyevow xa t8 emwaivoy xai cd wxdvov, Gv onaivor 
itv elvar thy gaviy, ofov civ «Blow», onumvéusvoy SE aitd 
2b mpayua tO bx” abrhe Snhovuevov Xai ob Hels wev dveday- 
Baviyeta xf fetépg Rapupiorapévou Suavoig, of BE Baphapor 
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oi énaiouow xaimp ris govig Gxotovies, yydvoy Bt to 
fxs imoweinevor, Gaep adds & Aiew, 

73. Hpovépovear piv yap al pwval, Léyera St cd mpiyara, 
5 wal ord ewyrves. 

14: Myc Leb Nets, fe aE es Reon 
x 

7S. El yap 16 Svoyd twds om rod dvonatoutvon, Sov 3m al 
omnor gana ji Svr05 rob Svopaconévon obx dv elev Svowaa. 

76, “Ovopd tor wipos A6you Rromixdy, aja N) pyRe Mave. 
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